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Thousands sold all over the World. Everybody not only satisfied but amazed at the quantity 
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€ °7.OMMENCING with the next issue, the size and 
shape of PEARSON’S LIBRARY will undergo 
considerable alterations, which I hope will have 
the effect of further popularising this charming 
series of novel. 

On all hands PEARSON’S LIBRARY ts so well 
spoken of that I have been only too pleased to <o 
ee to considerable expense in further improvements, 
: yy which will, in my opinion, enhance the value of the 
series in the eyes of the reader. 

Though the size of the pave will be somewhat 
reduced, in order to make the volume of a more handy shape, 
this will be more than compensated for by an increase in the 
number of pages. 


Each volume will in future consist of 256 pages 
instead of 120 or so as heretofore. 





The special object of this change is to give readers better novels, 
at the same time enabling them to carry a volume of the LIBRARY 
with more convenience to themselves, and less chance of injury to 
the binding or cover of the book. [| am sure you will find 
PEARSON’S LIBRARY in its new form a most handy size, and 
specially suited for railway journeys, and whiling away odd 
moments of leisure. 

The first novel of the mew series is entitled “IN THE 
SPRINGTIME OF LOVE,’’ by Miss IZA DUFFUS HARDY, and 
will be fully illustrated by Miss FLORENCE WHITE. 
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By LILY TINSLEY. 


2 Auttor of “ A Day of Reckoning,” “In the Ring, 

“ A Living Lie,’ “ Shifting Sands,” &c. 
Cuaprer |, 

THE WeELcomME Home. 

“S\HALL be home to-day.— 

i PHILLIP.” 

Only that brief mes- 
sage flashed along the 
telegraph wires. 

But what a com- 
motion it caused at 
Cuningham Hall, and, 
for the matter of that, 

in the whole of Dene—the quiet little south of Hngland village of which the Cuninghams 
had been “Squires” from time immemorial. Early as it was, the yellow letter—as the 
simple-minded Dene folks called the, to them, mysterious and wonderful telegram—had 
come in with the early morning post. The news had gone round like wildfire, and at once 
preparations were set on foot to give the sender, the young Squire, as he was styled— 
Captain Phillip Cuningham in the Army List—such a greeting as those who loved 
him—which was well-nigh every man, woman, and child in the whole country-side 
—and for the best of all reasons, because he loved them, knew he deserved. The 
news was, in fact, as unexpected as joyful. The day which had dawned fair enough, it 
is true, but with very little promise of any unusual event to mark it, was to be a happy 
one indeed; one which had been looked forward to with hopes, aye, and with prayers. 

For there had been just that doubt that the home-coming might never be, that there 
always is and always must be when a gallant young soldier and officer is called forth 
to do his duty for his country. 

The last news, indeed, from the young Captai had been from the seat of war 
itself. 

He had not spoken then even of a possibility of his return, although the campaign 
had been close upon a most successful conclusion. 

But since then things had altered somewhat. Letters had been uncertain all 

through, as they always are in such cases. 

Those definitely announcing his return had been lost without doubtin transmission. 
It proved indeed to be so. 

But what matter so long as he was coming home safe and sound? 

And safe and sound he was, of course. For the official reports in the newspapers had 
never, of course, been lacking. The terrible list of “killed and wounded” had been 
seanned as breathlessly at Cuningham Hall as in many another humbler house and 
home in England, and a fervent “Thank God” went up from more than one lip 
when the name of “ Phillip Cuningham ” had not been in either case recorded. Neither 

| was there any fear in the uncertainty of any Information as to the true cause of his 
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return, of his coming on “sick leave;” for he held too high a position for such a con- 


tingency not to have been duly chronicled, though the terrible fevers lurking in the — 


hot winds and dismal swamps were not the least of the dangers to be faced “out there,” 


as the scene of the struggle between the white man and the native, which seemed to know ol 


no end, was vaguely called by those at home. 

Nay. he—the young Squire—frank and fearless as he was, was thoughttul and tender 
to the last degree, and would assuredly not have for- 
gotten to have relieved their fears had there been any 
chance of such being entertained. 

No. He was simply comimg home in the or dinary 
course of events, as they had lately turned ont, though 

that was so different to what had 

been looked for. The campaign was, 

fe if not at an end, over for the time 
being. 

Men were being drafted home, 

very naturally, to avoid the risks of a 

summer in such a treacherous climate, 





qi \ eta } or for exchange when matters should 

ii ‘At \\\. reopen. The young Captain had 

kal ie 1 ay been amongst the very first at his 

; Le | i post—he would have been the first 

Vs 3 Gate if his own inclination had constituted 

3 iy “ orders ’—and was therefore amongst 
eee, those ordered home to enjoy at any 


rate a short period of rest before 
onee more setting out to renew his 
duties. 

The very unexpectedness of his coming home was therefore part of it 
pleasure, 

As for the preparations for his reception, they might actually have taken weeks to 
devise and carry out. In any case they could not have been more complete. They 
aprang up as if by veritable magic. 

No actual time in the day was mentioned for the arrival. 

But the young Captain knew as well that there was no need for that. Every one in 
Dene knew even as he did that, failing the early morning train which was due in at 
Thurston, the nearest market town—Dene had no such dignity as a station of its own— 


faploring the woods and lanes and fields, 


an hour before the arrival of the telegram itself, there was no chance of his arriving 


until late in the day by the London express. 

Tt was but a span of a few short hours, then, for these wonderful preparations. 

But wonders would have been accomplshed in such a cause even in less time, 
if need be. The whole village took a holiday on the spot, and straightway fell to 
work as hard as ever it could on the “ welcoming,’ as it was called. The school- 
children, without so much as asking leave, did not go near the schoolhouse even. 
They spent the whole day instead in exploring the woods and lanes and fields, 
and even Dene paddock itself, always before sacred in their eyes, for wild flowers, with 
which and great armfuls of evergreens cut down by stronger handsand woyen and 
twisted by quick, skilful fingers, in less time than would otherwise haye seemed 
possible but for the loving hearts which made such willing hands, the old grey stone 
frowning gateway which gave entrance to the Hall was transformed mto a 
veritable triumphal arch, while, as a crowning point,over the great oaken door at the 
top of the broad stone terrace steps which led into the house was the motto “ Welcome 
Home ” in true soldier's colours, scarlet and gold. 
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This last touch had been the happiest of happy thoughts, an actual inspiration of no 
less a perzon than Mrs. Cribbs, the crabbed and crusty old housekeeper. 

It—the motte —had been made for the day the Squire, Sir William Cuningham— 
Colonel Sir Wiliam Cuningham, for the Cuninghams had been soldiers for 
generations, and though Sir William had spoken of leaving the service when his son had 
joined, he had not even yet done so—for the day Colonel Cuningham had brought 
home his bride, the fair but sadly frail mother of the hero of the hour, their only son. 
and idol of them both. Since that day, a happy one even as this was to be, the motto 
had lai packed away in the lumber room. Now it was dragged from its hiding-place 
at Mrs Cribb's instigation with an actual cheer of delight, and a hundred hands at least 
contended for the honour of nailing it in its place. 

_ But they all fell back when the Colonel himself, with erect head and a smile on-his 
face, which, somewhat stern as it habitually was, it rarely mew, stepped forward, 


_ Letting the fmotto flutter for a moment im the breeze like a brave pennon itself, he 


mounted upon the steps and slipped it on to the two self-same nails, old and rusty, but 
still there, on which it had been fastened that day, yes, actually that very day, exactly six 
and twenty years before. 

And while the Colonel bore thus his share in the work of preparation, frail, 
fair Lady Cuningham was within kneeling in prayerful, aye, tearful thankfulness, 
counting the very moments when her heart most of all should give her dearly beloved 
boy the only “welcoming ” she could offer. 

The village band, consisting of the half-dozen instrumentalists who did duty for an 
organ in the village church, wasted much precious time in bewatling their utter lack 
of knowledge of any tune, which, in the opinion of such competent judges as the 
schoolmaster and the sexton, possessed even the slight resemblance to “the tune” for 
such an occasion, “ See the Conquering Hero comes.” 

Failing that they nearly came to blows over the respective merits of “ Home, Sweet 
Home” and “The Old Hundredth,” in the end almost committing themselves as 
to lapse into the “ psalm tune “—they boasted but one in their répertoire —but that a 
“regular good “un,” as they said. 

But at last they fell to practising the former melody with a vigour which said much 
for their lung power, and as 
well, for fully two mortal 
hours, drowned completely 
the sweet tones of Nature 
for miles round. 

Added to this, the bell 
ringers, the avowed enemies 
of the band, on the mere 
receipt of the good news, 
clambered to a man to 
their posts in the belfry, 
and rung out impromptu 
peals at intervals, reserving 
their best strength, how- The village band, 
ever, for the very last. 

They, the ringers, did not, indeed, quit the tower all day long. Not merely because 
they were the self-constituted watchmen of the all-important moment of arrival, but 
because they were not a little fearful of being cheated out of their share of the honour 
and glory, and right to be heard, by their hated rivals—the band, 

As for the individual preparations, they would take far too long to 
detaal. 

Future Sundays, holidays, and feast days were left entirely out of count. 
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_ The number of spotless and snowy pinnies, frocks, and smocks which were fetched 
out, in utterly heedless recklessness and extravagance, was innumerable. 

Yet how slowly the day seemed to pass, despite there was so much to be done! 

Tt seemed almost as if the eventful moment of the young bolhier, s arrival never would — 
come. oa 
Long before there was any possibility of its doing so every man Jack of the 4 

welecomers” was in his or her or their place, for in most cases two people were hie 
squeezed into the ordinary space of one, and put up with the discomfort with the best as 
possible grace, if not every sign of good-natured enjoyment. 

Not so much as a single cross word was heard all through. | 

(yood temper, laughter, and fun of every sort was the universal or der of the ‘ i 





day. if 3 

Even the Colonel nnbent so far as to make a joke on his own account, and was so. Se, ‘ 
much less grave and stern than usual, that the young folks forgot, for the timeat : 
least, their usual fear of him, for he was, like most good soldiers, somewhat of a mar- __ 
tinet even in private life: at any rate he never had been or ever would be the “ Prince: ifs 
Charming ” his son was openly acknowledged to be on all sides. aig 

There had been a long and somewhat heated though friendly discussion on ee os 


village green in the early part. of the morning as to whether or no a procession should — . 
be formed to meet what should = 
strictly speaking have been the =~ 
triumphal car, in reality the 


trap from Thurston Station. we 
Lady Cuningham’s basket / 
carriage wae the only vehicle ~; 


just then at the Hall, the | 
roomy landay being under repair 
—the Colonel was very careful 
of his not large means so far 
as personal extravagance went 
—andithe Captain would, of by 
course, have his luggage with 
ae Or, if im the chamcesot 
- this were lost, he would a 
be too impatient _to make the 4 
journey on foot, even with the 4 
usual short cuts over the fields 
so well known to him. 

He must therefore imevit- 
ably arrive by the Thurston 
road. 

The question was, would it 
be best or not for the welcomers — 
to distribute themselves alone 
this route f 

The answer was, “No.” 

It was unanimously agreed 

The disevssion on the village green. that the “welcoming” would 
be far more effective if con- 
centrated, The Hall was undoubtedly the meeting-place to be chosen. 

Accordingly at, or rather long before, the appointed time, as has been said, every soul 
in the place—saving only one or two babies in arms and old grannie Bowden, who was 
absolutely bedridden and a little bit “silly * as well, or she would assuredly have insisted 
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upon being transported in some way or fashion—was ut {his post at the scene of 
action. 

The arch of triumph stood out in braver array even than in the early morning in the 
gorgeous light of the sun, which was now preparing to set with unwonted splendour even 
for a perfect summers day. The 
many-hued flowers outvied each other 
in gay colours. The two blue and 
white banners used on every festive 
occasion in the village were streaming 
gaily on either hand in the evening 
breeze. The motto, “ Welcome 
Home.” literally blazed ont in the 
sunshine. 

The “band” was cunningly se- 
ereted just within the wide-flung gates 
on the left hand, paying the penalty 
of their importance in the function 
by being able to see nothing, at least. 
only what went on right under their 
very noses, and before their very eyes. 

The school children, posy-armed, 
were arranged in two rows down either 
side of the drive, the rest of the village 
behind them, the lads and lassies and 
old folk and women with babies in the 
front rank, upon the steps the ser- 
vants of the Hall, from little Hetty 
the kitechen-maid, whose eyes were 
positively as big as saucers, to the 
formidable Mrs. Cribbs herself, who 
was trying quite in vain not to he 
flustered. How they all worshipped 
the young soldier, to be sure! And _ ae 3 
on the top, the terrace, the Cuningham The school children were ranged down the drive. 
family itself. 

It was the smallest, though most important group of all—this last. It included 
only four persons. 

Colonel Cuningham, a soldier officer and gentleman to the very backbone at a mere 
elanee, white-headed, erect, and, even though he had unbent a little in the midst of the 
happiness and excitement of the moment, singularly stern faced, though undeniably 
handsome. Lady Cuningham, sadly fragile-looking, despite the Hush upon her sweet 
face and the light in her eyes, which not even the tears—happy tears which would rise 
—could quench. 

Sybel Grey, Sir William's ward, and holding as well the position of daughter of the 
house—as has been said, the Captain was the only child of the marriage—and by 
a family arrangement of long standing, which neither had so far sought to set aside, 
affianced bride of the home-coming young soldier. She, Sybel, was a tall, golden haired, 
singularly pretty girl, but with an ominous droop at the corners of her mouth, which to 
4 judge of character at least would have told, and truly, of a great lack of strength. And 
Cecil Pentland, a son of Sir William's only sister, and owing to him (the Colonel) his 
advancements in life so far. He was in the army, like his uncle and cousin, with whom 
he had gone out to the seat of war in the commencement of the campaign, early, however, 
invalided homewith a slight wound in the shoulder. But there was and ever had been little 
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enough about him of the soldier hero so dear to all hearts, particularly just then, even in 
appearance. He was dark-faced, as it were, if not actually unhandsome, with a sallow 
skin, meeting brows, and an ugly jaw which a heavy dark moustache could not disguise 
and as well as if aware, as he undoubtedly was, of these disadvantages, more than 
usually unprepossessing in manners and bearing. In every way, in fact, he was 
the yery opposite of his cousin, the soldier and favourite of fortune, Capiiiy ee 
to whose welcome home he was to contribute. 

What was to be his share P 

Which of all those hearts which beat so high with love and eagerness around him 
ever guessed P How long those last waitmg moments seemed to the excited, expectant 
crowd ! 

Twice the bells in the church tower rang out before the time. 

In their very eagerness the eyes of the ringers as watchmen played them false. 

Once they took the dust made by an approaching flock of sheep for that of the 
long-looked-for station trap. And, again, Farmer Adam’s cart returning home from 
a trip to Thurston, It had departed long before the news of the “ home-coming” had 
got abroad, or the farmer might have plied the whip to old Jacob the carter’s own 
shoulders and not got him to stir so much as a step out of the place on such a day. 

Nay, old Jacob, coming galloping through the village with a scared face at finding 
no one about, and learning at last the news, there and then turned old Dobbin adrifton 
the waste land by the Hall, and took up his station, whip in hand, in the proudest 
place of all just within the gates, mopping his hot face with his crimson handkerchief 
every other moment with excitement, as he never did 
whilst haymaking in the full noon-day sun. 

This second time, however, there was no need for 
the bell-ringers to rectify their mistake. For, all ina 
moment, before anyone was quite aware how, the 
hero of the hour was come home—was there 
amongst the welcomers—come to receive his welcome. 

The hero of the hour was home to receive his 
welcome—Captain Phillip Cuningham—gallant soldier, ~ 
officer, and English gentleman, all save in title, and 
that might have been nobleman. 

The hero of the hour! 

The words might well be repeated. 

Was this be? Was this the young Squire who 
had ridden forth from amongst those who had God- 
speeded him as lovingly as they were gathered together 
to weleome him, a gallant figure with his faithful servant 
by his side, brave and noble to look at in his spotless 
uniform of searlet and gold, his head of eclose-cropped s ee 
boyish yellow curls erect, his handsome face, with its {ul . - 
clear-cut features and glad blue eyes, lit up by the 
heart's sunshine, the light of hope and courage ? 
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Qn foot, and alone ! 


The traveller who had returned, who came amongst 
the watchers, eagerly looked for as he was, so suddenly and unexpectedly, was on foot, 
and alone ! 

Yet faithful Jem Stokes, who worshipped the very ground he trod upon, and loved 
and served him like a dog, was not dead; for tidings had reached Jem’s mother 
only that very morning of his safety—vague, but satisfactory. And, too, this 
traveller ? 

What was there about him which would have convinced even a stranger that he was 
the expected hero’ What was there which told every heart there that loved him how 
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like he was to the young soldier who had gone forth to his duty so bravely—and yet, as 
well, how unlike ? 

Words almost fail to tell. 

‘It was not merely that his wniform—for he wore it still, as if he had 
no other clothes, for he had no luggage—was soiled and tarnished, or even 
that, livery as it was at any time, most of all then, it was hidden under a 
long, dark cloak of some foreign texture, but that his very presence seemed in some 
way transformed. His limbs seemed to hang together, his feet to drag upon the ground, 
as though they were chained or of lead, his arms hung at his sides, as though absolutely 
nerveless, his head, surmounted by a forage cap, drooped in shame. 

Té did not only droop; it hung upon his breast, so that his face was at a first glance 
completely hidden. But only for a moment. 

‘Then it was raised, not lifted, and the face became visible. And inthe face— Ah! 
‘there was the greatest, the strangest, aye, the worst change of all. 

Well might even his own mother have doubted if he was indeed her son. 

That face ! 

It was not white, but pale as death itself, seared and scarred as by red-hot irons, 
though plainly all the same not by any bodily hurt, but,as it were, by the hand of 
time falling prematurely, heavily, and unsparingly. The winning mouth, ever so — 
ready with the cheeriest smile, the kindliest word, was drawn out of any semblance of 
what it had once been, the character it had once borne and told so pleasantly. The 
lower lip was caught, held as in a yice between the white, even teeth, so tightly clenched 
it seemed the blood must come—if blood there was in such marble lips—and the eyes! 

Ah, there, indeed, was the very strangest and worst change of all. Those laughing 
blue eyes, which could be merry and yet so tender at a glance, so frank and fearless 
and yet so compassionate and winning as well. 

It scarcely seemed, indeed, that they could be the same eyes at all. 

The light, the very colour, seemed to have gone out of them, leaving them dul and 
colourless, with great dusky shadows above and below, dark as night. Worse 
still even, they seemed almost to have lost their power to absolve the light from 
without as well, to have actually lost their sight, to be that most pitiful of all things on 
God's beantiful earth—blind eyes ; blind to all the beauties He has created. 

Perhaps it was so, at any rate, for the moment. 

For, though his feet were stayed as be found himself come home, and a welcome. 
auch a one, awaiting him, Phillip Cuningham—aye, it was he, despite all that 
seemed it could not be it was plain enone a heard, knew nothing of what was 
going on around him. 

But for one thing it almost seen he would have gone on his way absolutely 
bhndly into the house, literally oblivious, at any rate so far as expression indeed went, 
of everything. 

Though, and small wonder, the dearly-loved instruments of the band, after the first 
breath, were utterly mute, the hurrahs of the men and women, lads and lassies, died 
upon their lps, the children in instinctive fear shrank closer to their mothers’ knees, 
tightly clasping their nosegays in lieu of casting them at the traveller's feet, the bells 
in the little church tower, beneath whose shadow slept generations of Cuninghamas, 
noble men and women, never a false caste among them, rang out as ever merrily and 
joyously—oh, so joyously! Save for this all was silence, a breathless, awesome silence 
which the very sound of the peal made only the more eomplete. For somehow the bells 
seemed to make a mockery of it all, and of the mystery yet more terrible that there 
was, to laugh it to scorn. 

How they clanged and clashed, never surely so merrily, so loudly before. They 


were all but deafening. How long the silence save for them continued, or would have 
done, it is impossible to say. 
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It was broken by the one sound which could and did break the ban of perfectly 
paralysed helplessness which was upon every soul gathered there, the sound of Colonel 
Cuningham’s voice. 

As much, if not more than the rest, than his wife even, he had been stunned and 
startled by his son's strange appearance. 

But the instincts of a true and thorough soldier were strong within him. And true 
to that imstinet he took command, as it were, of the frightened, dismayed, all but 
trembling band of followers, of whom he was by right the head. 

Without a sign seareely of the hesitation, _ 
much less the fear and wonder within him, he 
stepped forward from his place inthe little group 
at the top of the steps, and facing his sonas he ~ 
stood spell-bound, as it were, just within the gate, 
upon the very threshold of his * home,” his voice 
rang out clear and commanding as on the field, 
facing,as without any doubt he would far rather 
have done, an unnumbered foe: 

“Phillip, what does this mean?” 

Was Phillip Cuningham a soldier and fa 
son, who from his youth up had been wont to 
obey upon the instant the word of command, 
most of all in that voice F 

Tt was fully a moment, indeed, a long leaden 
moment, before he answered. 

And even then when he did go, it was easy 
to see it was merely by some instinct, mechani- 
cally, as it were; that it was the white lips which 
spoke, not the mind, 

“Mean?” he said, and the change in the 
voice from the clear ringing tones, an echo 

“ For goodness sake stop those bells.” of hig father's, but musical as well, to the low 

harsh hoarse ones, was the last or almost 

the last item in the terrible transformation in him. ‘“‘ Mean? Don't you know? 
Don't you understand? Don't 4 

The dull dreaming voice broke off suddenly then, the very words dying on the dry 
shrivelled lips, the dark, lightless almost, as it were, lifeless eyes travelling from side to 
side with that awesome unseeing look in them. 

But all at once a gleam of light and reason flashed into them—if only a gleam. 

With a hoarse cry he flung up his arms before his face and screamed, shrieked, 
rather than said: 

“ Stop them, for goodness sake stop those bells.” 
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Cuarprer Ii. 
‘SOMEONE HAD BLUNDERED.” 


HEN the cry, “Stop those bells,” half scream, half moan of 
agony broke from Phillip Cuningham’s lips, the bells, either 
from the ringers believing they had again made a mistake, or 
guessing, as well they might from the absence of any other 
form of greeting, that something was amiss, ceased of their 
own aceord. 

But the silence, now complete, was more irksome than when 
broken by their noisy clamour, a silence which this time Colone 

Cuningham himself, despite all he could do, could not force himself even to break. 

It was his son, Captain Cuningham himeelf, who did so at last. Never moving 
from where he stood, a living statue bowed, and bowing it seemed every moment lower 
and lower in that only too patent attitude of utter hopelessness and helplessness, not 
stirring hand or foot, much less lifting his head from where it had drooped again upon 
his breast—the only sign of life at all in him the sound of his voice, which was low and 
breathless now, so that every syllable seemed to drop from between his teeth like molten 
lead, and yet wae distinctly audible to the very last ranks of the little waiting crowd— 
he gave, or tried to give, the answer to his father’s question : 

“What did it mean?” 

“Tt means—it means that I—that [—am—— 

But the words would not come. His tongue utterly refused its office. What the 
mere eftort cost him even was plain in that his left hand lifted itself suddenly to his 
heart with a gesture there was no mistaking. Grasping plainly at a straw of hope to 
guide him in the mystery, Colonel Cuningham, with an effort of self-control which, 
iron as was his nerve, was only too apparent, made one step forward. 

“You are ill? You have been wounded?” 

And his own shapely white hand, which no one before had ever seen swerve so much 
as a hair's breadth, shook perceptibly as he dropped it with the one caressing gesture 
it seemed to know, but just a trifle more heavily than usual, upon his son’s shoulder. 
At the touch, the living statue became not a man, butan animal, a hunted brute at bay. 

Rearing up with almost a bound, the son shook off the hold upon him with a gesture 
which was in itself little less than savage, though he knew well that it might be the 
last time that hand would ever be laid upon him at all. 

“Wounded !”’ 

And almost a laugh, a shadow, a ghost of the clear ringing peal which, as well 
every listener there spell-bound now knew by heart, broke from him, But it died away 
at its birth-giving place to a convulsive shudder, as if the warm evening breeze that 
swept by, caressing so gently his pale, hollow cheeks, had been instead the chilly, icy 
blast of winter. 

“No; I’m not wounded, or ill, or sick in any way—would to Heaven I were! Would 
that 1 were dead !”’ 

The words rang out in fierce earnestness which there was no mistaking. 

** My men fell round me like sheep, while I—how I prayed; how I tried to die. But 
I bore a charmed life, they said—cursed, I say. For I am doomed, condemned to 
live. No; I’m not wounded; not so much as aseratch. I am——” 

But again the words would not come; his lips refused to speak the truth. 
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Tt seemed as if it never would be spoken. TWice, thrice the young soldier tried to 
force himself to the task. His hands fought at his throat as if to wring out the breath 
which was stifled there, while his eyes, dark as night now, asked, begged, prayed one 
prayer. 

“Cannot you—cannot you guess? 

But no one had any key to the riddle, least of all his father, to whom he was 
speaking most of all, if not, indeed, altogether. 

But at last the help came to him which he so sorely needed. : 

Some instinct guided his wonder- 
ing eyes to where, lying upon a little 
rustic table almost at his father’s 
hand, was a London evenmg news- 
paper. ‘ 

It had been brought in just before 
his, the young soldier's, arrival, and 
laid aside unopened, 

Asastarving man will snatch at 
the driest crust, Phillip Cuningham 
snatched it up, tore it open to a place 
he seemed to know only too well, and 
thrust it into his father’s hand, point- 
ing with one stiffened finger to one 
paragraph, with a single word: 

“ Read.” 

Instinctively the Colonel took the 
paper and obeyed, instinctively as 
well reading what there wae aloud, 
his son still remaiming with his finger 
outstretched. The paragraph was 
headed : 

“The B— Blunder.” 

The title was a bye-word of the 
campaign, only too well known 

B—— was a stronghold of the blacks, which had been taken from them at no small 
cost of every sort, its capture practically, it was considered, bringing affairs to a 
successful conclusion. 

But, in the moment of triumph, suddenly the fortunes of war, as had been said, 
had turned. 

At home and abroad the news had fallen like a thunderbolt. KB—— had heen 
retaken by the natives. 

It was the old story. 

‘Someone had blandered.” No one seemed to know who was to blame or how. 

But the fact remained that the whole of the work which had been done was wasted; 
nay, worse still, would have to be done all over again, or, at least, attempted. And 
Heaven alone knew now what might or might not be the end of it all. 

“The B—— Blunder,” read Colonel Cuningham. “The details of this so-called. 
‘blunder’ have at last come to light. Why so long delayed will no doubt be 
accounted for, together with the rest of the sorry affair—sorry enough as it 
turns out, for it is proved beyond a doubt, as was suspected in more than one 
quarter, although the truth was so carefully hushed up, that the disaster was the result 
of no blunder such as is unavoidable, even under the best order of warfare, as history 
again and again records, but the outcome of a breach of discipline on the part of a 
well-known and trusted officer in charge of one of the most important outposts. Ably 
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repulsed at this point under his care, as there is nota shadow of doubt they could have 
been, the enemy would not so much as gained a single foothold in B——. 

* As it was, at the very moment of the attack the men were practically leaderless, 
if not worse, their so-called commander being in a state no more nor less than of 
hopeless intoxication; too drunk to hold a sword; too drunk even to give a single 
word of so much-needed command, with a result too well known to need recording—the 
loss of the only too dearly-won stronghold. 

“The facts of the case almost defy belief, not only for the shame, the disgrace, the 
gross dishonour which reflects, not merely on the one man, but upon every soldier in 
the whole British Army, but for the thought of the lives of the gallant men—aye, and 
women, too, for grief kills as well as the sword—sacrificed, utterly wasted. 

“ And this by the act of a so-called British soldier, officer. and gentleman ! 

“Tt is, indeed, the act, the crime of no such, but of a coward, a villain, a drunkard. 
rolled into one; no man at all, but a mere brute beast, altogether unworthy the name 
of man, most of all of an Englishman, a crime which is written in blood on the won 
and lost field ; lost, perhaps, for ever; and in letters of fire which will never 
cease to sear and scar the hearts of the widows and fatherless at home. 

“ Aye, the secret has been well kept, and we can but honour those who have sought 
to save the British nation and an honoured name in its ranks for many a generation 
from such a dark, indelible slur. But justice must have its due, and although there 1s 
no punishment for the offender save the deprivation of the right to serve the Queen 
and country, whose trust he has so grossly betrayed—and the farce of his resiqnation 
has already been enacted—the truth will out, and to-morrow all England, and all the 
world, will know it, and ring with the name of —— 

* ‘The name of —Phillip Cuningham.” 

The mystery was clear at last, clear as terrible ; too terrible almost to be true. 

For one long, terrible moment there was silence once more, a silence more complete 
than the staying of the “ welcoming,” of the bells even, a silence of death itself. 

In it the two principal actors in the sad scene, the unhappy father and son—which 
was the more so?—stood motionless, each alike now turned to stone, face to face, eye 
to eye. 

It was the son who spoke first this time, in a low, gasping whisper, which might 
well have been a dying breath : 

My (od, it is not possible you beheve me guilty like that?” 

“ Guilty, like that!” 

For a moment Colonel Cuningham’s iron control almost gave way under the gleam 
of hope those words seemed to contain, as it had not done under the whole burden 
of shame and sorrow which had fallen all in the last moment upon his head. 

“Tf you have one word to say in your defence, say it.” 

A simple enough appeal, but wrung from the very depths of a heart proud and cold 
to the core. 

And how was it answered fF 

How? 

Oh, the pity of it! 

“TP? What can I say? I had taken no more wine that night than any night 
before, and yet—— ” 

There was no mistaking the significance of that pause. It did not need the sentence 
to be finished as it was with such hopeless helplessness. 

* And yet when the alarm came I could do nothing, I knew nothing,I did nothing, 
until it was too late.” 

“Too late.” 

This time, without a word, Colonel Cuningham turned away. 
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Searcely the name—only a syllable of it before he was interrupted. 

“Silence. I have no son.” 

The words cut across the sacred name like a two-edged sword. 

And at the same moment an incident happened which gave them even deeper signi- 
fieance still. 

The motto in searlet and gold, “ Welcome Home,” which with his own hands the 
unhappy father had fastened into its place, unfastened in the breeze, came fluttering 
partly down, and hung like a flag half-mast high, 

With a sudden access of fury, the Colonel snatched at it, and, flinging it under his 
feet, trampled it in the dust, were it lay tarnished and faded as the young soldiers 

uniform, as the glories of the sunset fading slowly from the sky. 

Phillip, the unhappy son, fell back then before the words and sign as indeed before 
a veritable sword thrust. 

But only for a moment. 

Then the courage of very despair came to him. 

Slowly. like one in a dream, he turned his eyes from his father’s face, where he, the 
Colonel, stood still, like one in a dream, also looking down at the work of his hands, 
the trampled motto, to each face of the little groups on either side of him. 

His mother’s first. But she could dono more than stretch out her arms mutely, 
and then sank back senseless, as it almost seemed lifeless, in 
her husband’s hold, the one shelter where he, her son. even 
dare not so much as approach her had she indeed been 
dying. 

Then instinctively Phillip turned to Sybel Grey, his all 
but affianced wife. 

“Sybel!” 
= At the mere utterance of her name the girl began to cry 
helplessly. But he did not heed. 

“ Have you nota word for me? nota single word?” She 
did not answer. * Why do you cry then?” he asked. in a 
vague, undefined wonder: then, as he somehow grasped some shadow of reason. * don't 
fear. I shall not hold you to your word. The tie never was a very strong one, was it? 
But I thought it might bind you to pity, perhaps. Butit was broken, it seems, with 
every line of life im me that night at B He paused again then, and looked round 
him hopelessly, helplessly. Then again some gleam of reason came to him. “ But, 
no, not every one, surely?” And turning from Sybel srey, he faced the rest, the 
waiting crowd on either hand, the little world, his world, in which he had held a position 
of respect since u boy. “ You are all here, everyone of you, come to bid me welcome. 
You see me instead disgraced, dishonoured "—he did not shrink from the truth now— 
“to the very utmost. And I cannot say so much as a word in my defence, but you can: 
you can say a kind word to me—some of you, at least. And ”“’—he spoke with every 
confidence‘ you will say it.” 

It was little enough to have asked, even in return for all the love, all the kindnesses, 
aye, any a right down service he had done them. ‘ 

‘But he was only heir apparent; his father was king, and had judged against 
him. 

And the fact told only too truly. 

There were some, of course, who did not forget what he had been to and done for 
them, who were ready, aye, and willing enough to do and say that one word he asked, 
daring even the Colonel's possible displeasure, 

But those who were not afraid were stunned and dazed; their dull country wits had 
quite left them, and, poor excuse as it was, they did not know what to say or do. 

And go, despite, nay, becanse of the very urgency of the appeal, not one of them 
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found a voice at all. They shuffled about amongst themselves, like a flock of frightened 
sheep in a strange pasture. 

Tf only one of them had found the pluck or wits to take upon himself the office of 
spokesman, all might have been well. 

As it was, no one made so much as a sign even—save little lame Willy. Of all the 
children who were standing in open-eyed astonishment, vaguely com- 
prehending that something was amiss, and moved by some childish 
impulse and instinct, he hopped forward on his little wooden crutch, 
with a faint smile on his white wan face,a handful of ripe golden 
eorn and scarlet poppies, snatched ruthlessly from grim old Farmer 
Huxton's field—a true soldier's posy—outstretched in his trembling 
hands. 

Many a time had he, poor little ailing lad, been carried on the young 
Squire's broad, strang shoulders. It was Phillip’s hand, indeed, 
which had fashioned before the boy's eyes, the little crutch itself. 
For Willie had had a curious horror of such an aid to his faltering steps. 
But the young Squire as well had coaxed him into using it, slacking 
his own swinging pace to his, pretending to lean himself for support 
on the frail shoulder, and bringing smiles of confidence at last to the pale, pinched face. 

It was a small enough return for services too numerous to count—the offering of a 
few poor faded field flowers. And instinctively Phillip Cuningham’s strong fingers 
closed over them, and the thin hand as well which held them, as over a priceless gift, 
while Phillip’s free hand went out in the old gentle caressing way to rest upon the 
dark, uplifted head. 

But he was not to receive the gift entirely freely. The lad was hastily drawn back 
into his place by his mother. 

Her only excuse for the act was that her love for the child amounted almost to 
idolatry. She feared the Colonel most of all for his sake. 

But the act, small as it was, stung Phillip Cuningham, as well it might, more than 
all the other indignities. His love for children was very 
great. And to be accounted not worthy to touch one. 
and little Willie most of all! 

With an involuntary movement he hid the flowers in 
his breast. 

“T shant make a coward of him by my touch,” he 
said, in a choking voice. as he turned away. Then he 
turned again : 

* None of you save Willie, none of you? Is there no 
one in the whole world believes me innecent of one jot 
at least of all this evil?” 

It was the last despairing ery of a soul stricken to 
the very core, and with it all the strength. all the very 
manhood seemed to go out of the unhappy young 
soldier. His hands clasped themselves before his face 
with a dry tearless sob, which might well have rent his 
very throat, as if his heart was indeed snapping in twain, 
and reeling, it seemed as if he would have fallen headlong 
to the ground. 

Something in time and only just in time, saved him 
without doubt, body and soul. 

The utterance of three simple words. 

“Yes: Ido!” 

At the sound, with a sudden effort of strength, of And hung half-mast high, 
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which but a moment before he had not seemed capable, Phillip Cuningham gathered 
himself up. made one last superhuman effort of self-control. 

Turning, he faced a slight girlish figure, which with the words had glided. sprung. 
as it were, no one could quite have told whence, to his side; a girl whose face was well- 
nigh as pale and drawn as his own with grief and suffering, though the large grey eyes, 
dimmed as they were with pent-up tears, alone would have made it beautiful at any 
time. | 

Looking down into these, and reading in them more than confirmation of the 
avowal of her belief in his innocence, a new ery broke from the young soldier's lips, a 
ery of heartfelt thankfulness as the last had been of despair. 

‘Miss Maynard! Leslie! Ah! I missed yon from your place amongst them all. 
as when I went away,” he said, in a slow wondering. but not now wandering tone. 
which quickened almost at once toa strange, almost, as it seemed, unconscious eager- 
ness. “And you! Is it possible that you, who know me so little, of all can believe me 
guiltless P Ah, hush! bush!” 

For her only answer was to cling to the hand he held ont to her, crying not as Syhbel 

was crying, but as if her heart would break. “I know, 1] understand. I know you do 
believe me innocent, if not in deed—for the mystery, and mystery there is, | swear it, is 
too deep for that—in even the merest thought. You do believe. Thank God! thank 
God!" 

And in his turn he could aay no more. 

But instinctively as he bowed his head until his trembling lips touched the soft 
brown hair which swept against his arm, reverently as well. 

It seemed that there could be no such refinement of cruelty as that such a caress 
should be’ denied him, and more 
even than that transformed into a 
new weapon against him. 

Nevertheless, it was so. 

Where he had stood, unmoved, 
relentless, stern now as if iron 
masked, to watch the end of the 
sad scene, the crowning act of his 
son's dishonour and his son’s de- 
parture, driven forth by his own 
father from the home which was 
his no longer and never would be 
again, Colonel Cuningham as well 
woke to life. He made one savage 
stride forward, his face, from cold 
and set, dark now with the fury 
of a surging passion. 

“Tt only needed this to set the 
seal upon your dishonour that a 
woman should voluntarily share it 
by confessing her love for you 
shamelessly |” 

“ Tt’s a lie.” 

Never for a moment did the young soldier falter then. The words seemed literally 
to spring from his lips. Nay, as with the first impulse of outraged womanhood, which 
of itself belied the shame falsely imputed to her, the girl’s face, no longer pale, but 
literally dyed beneath a dull burning crimson flush, which seemed as if it must 
actually scorch and scar the fair skin, was hidden in her trembling hands, and she 
made one swift, almost fierce movement to escape, to flee away, it was plain, if it was 
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to the very end of the world, his arm, which he would never have lifted in his own 
defence facing death itself, closed involuntarily round her, and, though she struggled 
almost savagely at first. would not let her go. 

And so holding her fast, he stood up in his full manhood and strength, and faced 
them all there, all the world it might have been, even the sternest judge of all—his 
father. = 
“ Aye, its false—talse, I say.” he exclaimed, and his voice rose from its hitherto 
low, hoarse whisper to some semblance at least of its old clear ringing tones. 
“Sooner than you should believe her guilty of so much as a shadow of blame, believe 
meso! Shame! If shame there is it belongs to the woman who could pretend to 
love me when I was what I was, and now turns from me without"a word.” He meant 





- 
“T never loved you, Sybel,” he went on. 


Sybel, of course, who by this time had lost all self-control, and was sobbing hysterically 
as she tended Lady Cuningham upon the low garden seat. “ But that matters little 
now. I never loved you, Sybel,” he went on, turning to her and facing her as she dared not 
him, “ but, I would have kept the word my father gave yours when he left you in our 
care, even at the cost of my own happiness. For, the day before I went away, there 
were words on my lips to Miss Maynard I ought never to have spoken. She checked 
them on the instant, and sent me away without a good-bye even.” 

He had done his best, saved her from so much as a shadow of evil, as he had vowed 
to do the moment she had been accused for his sake im her self-forgetfulness. He had 
lied deliberately in her defence, he, who would not have spoken a syllable falsely 
in his own to have saved himself from a baser accusation even than was upon him 
now. 
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Whatever he was to Leslie Maynard in the very purity and imnocence of her 
girlish heart, which would have kept her secret assuredly to the very death but for 
this one momentary impulse, when self and very womanhood had been forgotten in 
his defence, she had never been anything to him, save a sweet, fair, loveable girl, 
whom he had been pleased, before going abroad some little time, to see, if only the 
paid companion of his future wife, whose character he had, despite himself, dimly 
understood. 

All this until this moment when, poor and outcast as he was, he gave her the best 
thanks he could for what she had done, saved her as he could not, would not, even if 
he could, have saved himself, finding balm he had not dreamed of for his poor wounded 
heart in so doing. He was not quite an outcast after all since he could do 80 much, if 
it was so httle. 

And now— " 

Now he did not himself quite know how it was with him. Only as the slight girlish 
form he held such an unwilling prisoner suddenly grew still and strangely heavy in his 
hold, consciousness having nearly left it, he gathered it closer and closer to his breast 
with something more, at least, than a brother's tenderness. 

“We will go together,” he said, in a low dreamy tone, as if forgetful of the 
spectators to the scene—of all that was going on around them—his eyes seeming to see 
only the white upturned face upon his breast; “‘ we will go away together.” 

And he turned, indeed, to go, taking her with him. 

For after what had passed it was no more a place for her than for him. So what 
else could he do? But the eup of his bitterness was not yet quite full, and despite the 
comfort he’ found as unconsciously in this love as if had been unconsciously given, he 
was to drain it to the very dregs. 

“Stop! Before you go I must do my duty.” 

Tt was again Colonel Cuningham who spoke, this time in truly awesome tones, his 
face, if dark before, black as night now, in his cold grey eyes kindling slowly but surely 
a fierce, lurid sort of light, which told of a tide of feeling within him which was well- 
nigh mastering both sense and reason; in fact, it seemed had already done so. 

For as his son'‘instinctively as ever rendered him obedience by turning back one 
step upon his way, he did that duty he spoke of—gave a command which, of all others, 
one would little have dreamed would or conld have been given. 

Your sword!” 

It was well that to the girl whom he still supported had come some slight return of 
cousciousness, for her supporter himself recoiled before the command—it was no less in 
tone—asa he would not have done before a death blow. 

“ His sword!” 

It still hung by his side (“the faree of his resignation,” the newspaper said, “ had 
been gone through”), and soldier, officer as he was no longer, the look upon his face as 
his free hand clasped itself over the hilt, told only too plamly what its mere possession 
was to him. 

“My sword!" 

The simple utterance of the name alone broke the spell which seemed somehow 
suddenly to have been cast afresh and more deeply than ever upon him. 

Father "—he used the name unconsciously—‘ they,” meaning those who had 
judged him disgraced, dishonoured, too greatly not to have had some pity, “ they spared 
me that shame—its surrender. You will not—you cannot—— ” 

But the unhappy father had no mercy, no memory of the day even when with his 
own hand he had so fondly and proudly girded on the weapon, not so firm now as when 
he put it on to receive it back. 

‘“ Have I not told you I have no son?” was his only answer, in the coldest, sternest 
accents his voice had ever known, such as might well strike absolute fear to every 
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listener's heart saye one. “ But Iam still your superior officer. Others have done 
what they thought their duty by me. [I will do mine, come what may, by the com- 
mission Thold. I do not ask you, I command you, give me your sword.’ And he 
made one step, a bound almost, forward, his hand outstretched now, with fingers 
stiffened, until they might have been a colourless skeleton’s, as if to snatch for himself 
the weapon from his son. | 

But, setting all at once Leslie Maynard free, forgetful in this new moment of 
trial even of her, though Inckily she was sufficiently 
recovered now to sustain herself blindly against the a 
gateway, that son fell back one step, not in fear, for f 
swift as lightning the gleaming blade had leaped Of) Phetizannahiots 
in his own hand from its sheath, and was held high i nena nigh above 
above his head. his head, 

* Have a care,” he said, in a voice for his part 
only too replete with intense meaning and feeling. 
“You may forget I am your son; take care, or I 
may forget you are my father!” 

“So let it be. At least, it will bean end for one 
of us,” replied Colonel Cuningham, hoarsely, flinging 
up his arms in the air. 

There was no mistaking his meaning. 

Nor that for a moment, driven at last to the 
very utmost, one life—that of the unhappy young 
soldier—did indeed hang in the balance. 

Almost. But the balance was turned in time. 
With a supreme effort the fatal impulse of suicide 
was set upon one side, 

“No, not even for your sake will I take that guilt upon my,soul,” he screamed, rather 
than spoke, the effort of self-control in this respect, by no means new, cost him so much. 

There was a breathless pause. Then, ‘‘ Mother, for your sake.” 

And lowering the sword from above his head to his lips, he pressed them reverently 
to the hilt, then laid the weapon at his father’s feet. 

Then he turned once more to go. 

But he turned again. And, standing up erect before them all, a light upon his face 
which was brighter than any the now faded sunset had lit up in the sky, spoke out in 
his clear, ringing tones once more, “ I give it up—imy sword,” his voice, calm as it was, 
broke at the sacred name ; but he went on, quickly and quietly, “ but, mark me, as sure 
as I stand here, upright and innocent in God's sight, the day will come when you will 
not only give it back to me, but will ask my pardon for the wrong you have to-day 
done me. Come, Leslie.” The girl blindly, but with all confidence, clasped the hand 
he held out to her. 

The next moment the great iron gates fell to with an ominous clang behind them 
both. As they did so an oath, deep and dark, fell from the lips of Cecil Pentland 
where he stood, a silent and hitherto unmoved witness, in the shadow of the blighted 
home. 
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CHaPprer III, 
A DoOUBLE-DYED VILLAIN. 


(jm ARVELLOUS, almost impossible. as it may seem, the evil which 
Tp that day, the day of the home-coming of Phillip Cuningham: 
had brought forth, had all been accomplished, not by fate or 
chance, as it would appear, but by the hands of a single man, 
that man the very last in the world who, had there been any 
ground for suspicion even, would have been suspected—Cecil 
Pentland. 

Yet it was so. The whole plot, seemingly so intricate, was 
in reality so clear and simple that it might well have lain in 
a nutshell. 

It was the old story of Caim and Abel. For they were lke 
brothers those two, despite the difference between them, Phillip 
Cunningham and hts cousin. 

And yet that cousin and brother hated him from the very 
bottom of his base heart for no more logical reason than that 
he was so much his, Cecil's, superior in every way. appearance 
and disposition, which alone brought their own reward, but principally, of course, 
fortune. 

It mattered nothing to Cecil that, from quite a boy, at least, he had virtually shared 
every advantage Phillip had ever had so far as money was concerned, that he had 
absolutely no cause to fear, but that in the future he would do the same, so far of 
course as was consistent with the mere instincts of a nature generous and open-handed 
to a fault. 

Like many another to whom much has been given, he wanted all. 

In plan his views had no end but one, which at first sight had seemed even to him- . 
self utterly impracticable, if not actually insane. 

It was to stand one day in his cousin’s place as lord and masterjof Cuningham 
Hall. 

It might well have seemed even to him in 
the beginning that the world would have to 
stop, the sun go back upon its course hefore 
such a thing could be accomplished. 

Yet stranger things have been. And, de 
spite all, it seemed this one was to be. 

For, lo and behold! it had every promise of 
coming to pass in the events of the “ home- 
coming’ already related, 

The Hall was not in any way entailed. 
Phillip disowned, Cecil was, by the right his 
uncle would not fail to recognise, the next 
heir. 

It would take too long to tell all the details 
of the plot by which the evil scheme so far had 
been brought about. 

The outline only must suffice. Though, 
to give Pentland his due, he had worked 
well and cunningly, with fiendish cunning, the The grey, stone Temple. 
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actual point of success, as it so often is in such eases—the arch mischief-maker favours 
his own—was arrived at by the merest and simplest of accidents. 

Again and again had the schemer tried toentrap his intended victim into some first 
step on a downward path which might lead to his destruction in the end. 

For Colonel Cuningham, as has been seen, was more than a Spartan father, and held 
a veritable Draconian code of honour. 

But every snare, however skilfully conceived and laid, alike had utterly failed. 

Then had come the fatal chance which, all in a moment, had turned the scale in the 
schemer's favour. The two cousins, as has been said, had been comrades in the 
beginning of the campaign of which the capture and loss of B—— was part. 

They had fought side by side at the taking of the town, and been alike drafted into 
it as members of the new garrison. 

Their quarters lay apart. But itso happened that each alike had made the acquaint- 





Looking down upon the beautiful form and face of the dead girl. 


ance of Azurkim, one of the few natives who had not been driven forth or slain, but 
allowed to remain in the city in return for some slight service rendered to the conquerors. 

Yet Azurkim was no traitor to his country. Only, wiser and farther seeing than his 
superiors, he had the English cause actually at heart, and acted as he judged best and 
right. 

; So far, then, all was well, but for the fact that he, Azurkim, had a daughter who 
had been spared with him—a beautiful girl just come to womanhood, and a saint, if of 
an unauthorised order. 

For she was already, of her own free will, bound to a religious life, of which utter 
seclusion from the world was the firat principle. She was, in fact, a prisoner as in a 
tomb in a little grey, stone temple, devoted to some god'’whose name even was a mere 


mockery. 
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The place was securely gnarded by a high gateless wall and as well by a mass of 
prickly thorn, the pinnacle alone visible from without, the secret of entrance known 
only to the devotee's father, Azurkim, and seemingly utterly impenetrable. 

There came a day when all the world entered freely to explore its few poor 
mysteries, if mystery there was to see a woman lying prone upon the self-raised altar 
which, heathen as she was, she bad debased, slain by her own hand, in remorse or 
‘despair, who was to say which ? 

Captain Cuningham stayed away. 

He had no liking in his honest, manly, but, withal, so tender heart for such sights. 

But his cousin Cecil went with the rest. And it was fortunate that he did so. 

For, looking down unmoved, almost mockingly, upon the beautiful form and face of 
the dead girl, beantiful even in death, and such a death, his eyes noted one detail 

iwhich so far at least had escaped every other gaze. 

_ The dying lips had kept their secret only too well. 

But death itself had had no power to blot out that one accusing sign, a tracing 

by the nerveless fingers, as, perhaps, they bad so often done in life before of two 
letters—English letters—in their own life blood upon the stone floor, of the letters P. 
and ©, entwined. 

The mere sight of them made Cecil Pentland tremble, as well it might. 

For plotting another's downfall he was not likely to escape entirely some fall, 
however sscret, himself; and at any moment some eye besides his own might see those 
letters, and he, the betrayer, be in turn by them betrayed. 

In his agony of fear, the snare which he could set to entrap his cousin, never 
very tar from his thoughts, flashed into his mind. P.C. were his cousin’s initials as 
well as his own. 

It was aslender enough thread; but his own interests were at stake now as well as 
his scheme. And so from it was woven all the dark and baneful mystery which was to 
overshadow the life of a gallant young soldier, and turn his noonday into night. 

Once the foundation of the cruel plot laid, the rest had been comparatively easy. 

Care had been needed, however, in imparting the so-called truth to the bereaved father 

For Azurkim’s wrath was stronger even than his grief. 

His first impulse to take his vengeance with the knife 
drawn from his dead child's breast was hard to combat. 

It would have accomplished, it seemed at a first glance, 
Cecil Pentland’s purpose most effectually of all. 

But the murder would inevitably be followed by a 
searching inquiry, which the case would not stand. 

The villain’s subtle brain had to find a different way. 

It did not only that, but a better one. 

To instil into Azurkim’s mind the poison of a slower 
but more sure revenge required no small courage, while 
as well there had to be restrained the desire he had to 
denounce the traitor,as he believed Captain Cuningham, 
openly, to do which would, of course, not only have defeated 
but exposed the whole plot, the schemer, and his plans. 

But at last the fiery spirit of revenge was tamed to 

Agurkim. fulfil the purpose for which it had been aroused, and the 

absolutely fiendish plot, which involved more than a man’s 

life, that which he held a hundred thousand times dearer, his honour, was hatched and 
ready for execution. 

Outwardly, Avzurkim went on his way as if the loss of his dearly loved and revered 
daughter had not taken place. 

Had he been a hundred times guilty, Phillip Cuningham would never have 
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suspected the secret enemy who everywhere dogged his steps, armed with no creater 
weapon than a single drop of a simple narcotic, which yet was to poison his whole life 
that night at B—— more surely than if it had been the most deadly potion that 
could be. 

Well, it was done, and to a marvel, 

Nothing short of a miracle, it seemed, could ever solve the working of the plot. 

Nothing in Heaven or Earth could undo what it had 
accomplished. 

The issue of the affair, the retaking of B—— by the 
blacks, had been, of course, a far greater one than Cecil 
Pentland had looked for, than even Azurkim himself 
had done. 

But neither heeded it now that his desire was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

This Cecil Pentland deemed was so, in the first 
moment, at least. 

Then all at once his cup of tr iumph had been dashed 
from his lips, as completely as if his unhappy cousin and 
victim had poured out upon the ground the cup of 
drugged wine he had taken in all faith from Azurkim’s 
hand the night which was to see his utter disgrace and festa teanands beautiful orey 
dishonour. eyes. 

Is the posteript to the mystery cuessed ? 

Love had robbed hate of its victory. All that it had cost Cecil Pentland so much, 
his very soul, to win, was nothing beside a trifle which had never been his at all, and 
never, it seemed, would be now. 

Kyil as he was, and bowing down to every attribute of the world and its many 
pleasures, in his evil heart was one single golden thread—his love for Leslie Maynard. It 
was nothing to him that she was a nameless, almost penniless, orphan—tor base as he 
was, he was still a Cuningham—a dependent in the house in which he aspired one day 
to be master, paid companion to Sybel Grey, who was cuilty herself of the very charge 
of which she, Leslie, had been falsely aceused—the giving of her love, not merely 
bound as she was to her cousin Phillip, but unasked, unrequited, save in mockery, to 
his enemy. 

It was a strange contradiction, indeed, but none the less a true one. 

All the wealth of Sybel’s love, although m wanton mischief he fostered it when it so 
pleased him, was nothing to Cecil. 

Yet a single word, a glance from Leslie Maynard’s beautiful grey eyes, were 
memories he cherished as only too precious. 

He loved her with the strange, incomprehensible passion which so often plays 
havoc with such natures from the very first moment it is conceived. 

This had been on his return from the war, when sheer bodily weakness had obliged 
him, sorely against his will, though he was, like all villains, an arrant coward for his 
own safety, to leave the maturing of his vengeance in Azurkim’s hands. 

He had been upon a farewell visit to his mother, prior to his departure with his 
cousin for the seat of war, when she had arrived at the Hall. 

Had it been otherwise, had he met and known what it was to have loved her before 
the evil hopes within him had borne such still more evil fruit, the profiting of the 
chance against his cousin, that chance might never have been taken, nay, there is little 
reason as well to doubt would never of itself have come about. As it was, it was too 
late to draw back. He could not, even if he would. He could only, indeed, wait 
events. But even if he had tried to do otherwise, how little would it have availed him = 

Absolutely nothing at all. 
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Yet this for no reason at all that Leslie Maynard herself was aware of at the time. 

She was conscious, indeed, from the very frst moment they alike had met, of a 
sincere and hearty girlish admiration for the young soldier, Captamm Phillip ; that his 
presence at the Hall made her lot there—brought about, it should be said, by the death 
of her dearly loved father, a country clergyman, a short time after his second marriage 
to a stern, bigoted woman, who could never have been even a step-mother to his only 
_child—less hard to bear than might have been, and that his departure had left a blank 
in the household which nothing could fill up. 

But of the true state of her feelings towards him she was too much of a child at 
heart, too pure and innocent of any knowledge of the world, to guess even, least of all 
at the moment when she had made the stand in his favour which was so sorely needed, 

It was only his father’s cruel taunt, such as, but for the unwonted turmoil of bis 
ordinarily calm, cold nature, would never have passed his lips, or been born in his mind 
even, which forced the truth upon her. 

How it was with her, then, can scarcely be deseribed. The very innocence and 





Captain Cuningham leaned back with healf-closed eyes. 


purity of her purpose in making the stand she had was shown in that she made no 
denial. Words, indeed, failed her, as well they might. For she was a child still, even 
in the knowledge thrust upon her of her secret, and the knowledge as well that it 
was shared by everyone in the little waiting crowd, most of all by him from whom it 
should especially have been hidden. 

But, strange as it was then, in the first momént of this knowledge, it was stranger 
still when she found herself in his only too trué conjecture that the home lost to him 
was no longer one for her, outside its gates, alone, as it were, in all the world with him. 

The journey to London was, and well might have been like a dream to her, - 

The young soldier was, indeed, little less dazed than she was. But he was fully 
alive, all the same, to the step he was taking in undertaking the charge of her, which 
meant, of course, the bringing about of her safe return to such friends as he did not 
doubt she had. But yet, somehow, at the thought that that wae all he could do for her 
in return for what she had done for him—for he left out of the question, as he thought 
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he had just out of his mind, that other service to her which his father’s misjudging 
cruelty had made needful—the thought of how saon they must part, never to meet 
again, perhaps, his heart sank within him colder eyen than before. 

And glancing back in his memory, he called to mind how often, in calling up 
pictures of his home while he had been abroad facing unknown dangers, Leslie's face 
with those beautiful, dreamy, grey eyes, had risen as readily, if not more so, than his 
cousin and affanced wife Sybel’s not fairer one had done. 

Jt had been unconsciously so, but so all thesame, And now, now when those same 
beantiful eyes had looked up into his in his hour of need, in girlish innocence betraying 
their secret to him had he chosen, even before his father had spoken. he felt that they 
would rise more often still in his mind, and not now quite unbidden. 

It was only a broken chain of thought, perhaps, trailing almost unknown to him 
through the other mass of ideas which ran riot in his brain, until it seemed as if it was 
on fire. 

But it was to bear fruit by-and-bye. 

He had hastily, as it were instinctively. decided, onee beyond the gates of the Hall, 
that it was to London, like all outcasts, they must turn their steps. They reached 
Thurston as he had come, on foot, scarcely a word passing between them. Luckily it 
was market day in the town, when the railway station was too crowded for them to he 
particularly noticed, especially as Phillip had on his long dark travelling cloak over 
his uniform, and he drew the collar well up, and his cap well down over his eyes. 

Leslie, too, whose absence from the terrace at first had been due to some delay in an 
errand of merey in the next village, had had her hat in her hand when she had joined the 
group in all delight at not being, as she had feared, too late to share in the welcoming. 

She was, besides, very little known in Thurston, as she rarely went there. 

They were, too, neither of them looked for. So the Journey promised no event, 
much less interruption. As he sat opposite to her im the railway carriage, 
Captain Cuningham leaned back with half-closed eyes, the better to leave his com- 
panion to herself, in reality that he might keep a secret watch upon her, though why 
he did not quite know himself just then. 

Was he trying to read the mass of conflicting emotions which her face betrayed 
were at war within her as within himself ? 

He might well not be able to do so. 

For not only was he in no fit state to read or understand anything clearly, but 
Leslie herself was too stunned and dazed for her thoughts to take any natural course. 

She was too much a child to grasp all at once the meaning of what was passed. 
and all it might mean in the future. 

She only realised that she had been cast out wrongfully from the only home, save 
her stepmother’s unwelcome one, she knew, and that he had promised to take care of 
her, so she was safe. | 

She believed in him and trusted him, and, for the rest, that terrible thing of which 
Colonel Cuningham had accused her, and from which accusation he, Captain Phillip 
had so nobly saved her, it was all as if it had never been. 

She would forget it, as she prayed with all her heart he would do also. 

But, unknown to each, Fate was set to forge another link in the chain which so 
unexpectedly and curiously bound them together, 
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CHAPTER IY, 
A New Link 





terminus at last, only for one of them, alas, 
the stronger, the self-constituted protector, 
the young soldier himself, to smk down utterly 

= peak Dipl io Sensaddheeeaeat prostrate upon the platform. A doctor who 

a ee “ & A uy iy | fe esi E 7 = happened to be amongst the curious crowd which 
| Rebs tai (eee eae gathered recommended his removal at onee to 
the nearest hospital. 

Leslie, terrified beyond measure at the new 
uF turn of affairs, was within an ace of consenting, 
eatin i) ran when all at once the consequences of such a step 
to the young soldier in his unhappy position, 
his disgrace and name known throughout all 
England, flashed suddenly upon her. 

The child became a woman at the mere thought, the weak, trembling girl ne 
protector’s protectress. 

She would do her best to save him, cost what it might, though she scarcely 
knew then what that cost could be, exactly as he had been set to save her. He, 
Phillip, had luckily mentioned to her the address of an old nurse of his in London, 
with whom he was going to seek a lodging after, as he had briefly gained 
enough information from her to do, he had set her upon her homeward way. ‘She 
had shrank more than ever before even from 


facing her stepmother, but she did not tell him é | 
so, for where else could she go? And how could 
she trouble him any further m his trouble with 
care of her? 


— 


To this nurse now she would at least take 
him, stricken as he was. 

She did so, and was luckily received by old 
Emma, as she was called at the Hall, with more 
than true charity. There was little doubt the Zep 
young soldier would have every care and atten- 
tion at her hands. 

And Leshe, trembling with more than fear, 
prepared to continue her journey alone, for 
luckily she had her purse in her pocket, with 
the last half of her salary untouched. 
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But ill-luck, if such indeed it was, was still in 3 A } 
her path. Ze fj { ae 
For, at the very moment of her departure, WM ‘ 
old Emma met with an accident, which, though Leslie wrote to her stepmother, 


slight of itself, would prevent her from perform- 
ing the office she had so willingly undertaken towards her young master. She 
needed waiting upon herself, and lived quite alone. What was to be done F 

Phillip was already in too grave a condition to allow of his bemg removed now to 
a hospital. The money he had in his possession was barely enough to cover 


HE travellers and fellow-outeasts reached the London 
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immediate expenses, without those of a nurse, while Leslie herself had had no small 
experience in sickness with her father. 

Tt was a condition of affairs few girls would have faced calmly, realising all it 
meant. Leslie Maynard hesitated for no more than a single moment to complete her 
resolve. 

Whatever came of it, she would not desert her protector, and she did not. 

She had reason enough to be thankful for her resolve, whatever it might cost her in 
the future. | 





The young soldier sank down utterly prostrate, 


For four days the gallant young life, so sorely blasted, hung in the balance of brain 
fever. 

But at length the scale turned. 

Then, and not till then, thinking of herself, Leslie wrote to her stepmother, and 
told her everything, except that one small fact of the truth of the Colonel's accusation, 
which she waa striving, oh, so hard, anew to crush in her heart. 

For in the days of those long and weary, and often painful, watches beside the 
young soldier, was it possible that, try as she mmght, she should not realise that truth, 
and allthe atep she had taken might cost her’ 
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Phillip himself might deem she had acted wrongly in remaining with him, might 
even think— 

But she would not listen to the tormenting voice within her. She was only set—now 
there was no longer any true need of her, the balance turned, and old Emma fully 
recovered—upon getting away, if it was only to the unwelcome shelter of her step- 
mother’s home, as soon as possible. This shelter she had asked for humbly enough m 
her letter. 

At first there was no answer. But, at length, one morning it came, in the stiff 
angular writing which was so characteristic of the writer. 

Apparently, however, it brought her. Leslie, no help as to her future movements. 
Rather the reverse, for as she performed the few duties she had retained as her share 
of the nursing since Captain Cuningham’s return to comparative strength and 
consciousness, her face was almost as troubled and downecast as it had been even in the 
darkest days of his illness. 

She did not seek to hide it as she might otherwise have done. 

For, although on a fair way to recovery, the young soldier was terribly weak— 
shattered, as it seemed, in both mind and body—rarely, after the first gleam of 
consciousness, seeming to heed anything that was going on around him. 

He would lie for hours with his eyes seemingly closed, as he had kept them in the 
train, looking back, as Leslie had thought, into the past, or forward into the future, 
utterly oblivious of the present. At least, he had not, somewhat to her surprise and 
relief, questioned Leslie’s presence, save at the first, content, as 1t seemed, with her 
simple answer to his wondering question: 

“ And you—why are you here—with me—still ?” 

“You were so ill,” she had replied, turning away her head that he might not see her 
face and read amiss the light of thankfulness at his recovery in it, ‘‘and Hmma was ill 
as well, and so I stayed to help nurse you.” 

But be was not so oblivious and uninterested as had appeared. 

For as at dusk the same day that her stepmother had written, Leslie sat beside the 
bed, thinking he was asleep, drew out the letter and re-read it, the tears chasing each 
other down her cheeks as she did so, a thin, white, trembling hand—very unlike the frm, 
shapely one it had once been—crept slowly out and touched her own. 

‘What is the matter, Miss Leslie?” asked the low whispering voice, which was all 
in which he could speak as yet, the mere movement of his hand bringing a flush to his 
pale face, though, perhaps, not quite accounting for the unwonted light in his eyes. 

Noticing the latter, Leshe had double anmety to pass the matter off quietly. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said, turning away her head hastily, and speaking in as 
ordinary a tone as possible. | 

“Women’s troubles never are,” he answered, with a faint smile, which just 
touched his lips now, in lieu of the old merry winsome one which had sprung from his 
heart. “Come,” he added, gravely, as she tried to slip te letter unobserved into her 
pocket, ‘I want to see that letter.” 

“No, no,” she answered, hastily. And then, to disguise her evident anxiety, “there 
is nothing in it, or, at least, nothing of importance, or I would have told you.” 

* Nothing, absolutely nothing, in it? And yet it has made you ery?” he said, with 
erave, gentle questioning, looking up into her face the while with a look on his own 
which, as well as the light in his eyes, confused her without quite lmowing why. 

And, almost before she was aware, he had possessed himself of the letter, and was 

reading it. 

A change came over his face as he did so. Theshadow which it had always assumed 
was lifted ever so little for Just an instant, then settled upon it again, and, if possible, 
more darkly than before. 

It might well be so. 
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For the letter concerned him as well as Leslie, and was cold and hard to the last 
degree, absolutely cruel, as the writer no doubt intended it should be. 
Tt ran as follows: 


Dear Lestre,—l acknowledge your letter of the 21st instant. I feel that, as your father’s 
widow, [can dono less. But truth compels me to say lam surprised indeed that you should seek to 
hold any communication with me, much less appeal to me im the cireumstances in which you have 
voluntarily placed yourself, and which, however you may be deceiving yourself or are being deceived, 
must end by bringing you their own bitter reward. Thank Heaven, at least, that your father did not 
live to see this day. When we first heard that you had left Cuningham Hall, and with this Captain 
| Cuningham, whose yery name is now a bye-word in the whole of England, indeed we could none of 
us beleveit. But you yourself in your letter more than confirm the fact; you seem to glory in it. 
Had you offered any reasonable explanation, even then you must be aware that the whole affair has 
heen too much of a scandal for you ever to show your face in Longton again, still less could T have 
received yon. As it is, surely you cannot believe that I will hold, or allow anyone over whom I have 
any control to hold, any communication with you whatever. I may tell you that Joe, who has been 
over frequently from Stukely, and to whom your conduct admits of no excuse, entirely shares my 
views in the matter. So much so that he stays away now. altogether. So that, should you stoop to 
appeal to him when you have seen the terrible folly of your conduct, you will find it utterly 
useless. By your own act You have eut yourself off from all of us for ever. I can only pray yOu may 
live to see the error of your ways, and truly repent them, 

And sign myself, 

ELIZABETH MayNarn, 
It was a hard, cruel letter. 
And yet not so hard and cruel that Phillip Cuningham should shiver as he read it, 

and his hand tremble as if with a fresh 
| turn of fever. 
iI 
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1 He laid it aside, however, without a 












! 
ay word, and turned his head upon his pillow 
as if to hide his face. 

Leshe took it asa sign that he wished 
to be left alone, and rose from her chair 
to steal away. 

But again his outstretched hand stayed 
her, this time with feverish eagerness, 
and when he spoke it was in a voice 
stronger than he had yet found to use. 

“No, don't go,” he said. “ You and I, 
(sod help us both, are in such straits it 
must be best to speak plainly to each 
a | other. God knows I never meant to 

he “i harm you by not letting you stay there 

Leslie sat beside the bed. after they had accused you for what you 

had done forme. I thought—I somehow 

fancied" His voice broke then strangely. “But,” he went on again, pulling 

himself up short, plainly by an effort, “it is nothing now what I thought or 

fancied. Itis of you Iam trying to think, and what can best be done to save you 

from the consequences of what has chanced. I must do that; yes, I must do that. You 
must not suffer, come what may; you shall not, I swear it.” 

His manner from calm and composed was fast becoming excited, uncontrollable 
almost. 

He seemed to be labouring under the influence of suppressed feeling, to be forcing 
himself to use the words he did, keeping, despite his outward excitement, an iron hand 
upon that within. 

Leslie in vain tried to calm him, assuring him she did not regret for one moment 
what she had done; that were it possible to £0 back she would act exactly the 
Db = 
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same, that she could not haye done otherwise (her only little piece of self-defence). He 


would not listen. He scarcely seemed, indeed, to hear what she said; his thoughts 


had wandered to an idea of his own, the drift of which was shown in his next 
question. 

It was asked slowly, and his eyes were turned away from her, instead of trying to 
read her face, as they had so often 
unknown to her, and almost them- 
selves unconsciously done before. 

“This Joe,” he asked, “is he 
very fond of your ” 

Leslie answered readily 
enough, strangely readily, had 
he only known. But he did not. 

She wanted to talk about 
anything but herself. It was a 
dangerous subject, most of all 
just then. 5 

“T used to think he, Joe, 4 
was. But yousee I must have ~~ 
been mistaken. I mean 8 
But, fearful of wounding her 
listener more than he already 
was, she left the sentence un- is 
finished, turning away her head He caught both her hands, 
in her turn. 

He almost released the fold of her dress by which he held her prisoner, and then 
as suddenly and impulsively regained his hold. 

‘ No,” he said, more as if to himself than aloud, though she heard if she did not 
quite understand, “we will have the truth, the whole truth, once and forever. And 
you, he went on, as if taking up anew the question—did she believe this Joe of Stukely, 
whoever he was. loved her—** you love him—love him very much ?” 





He caught her hand then in both his own, weak as he was, in a hold so tight it 


almost hurt her. 
But she scarcely heeded it in the greater readiness of her answer than ever. 


* Do LI love Joe? Oh, yes.” Her hand was free again then, or almost free. “ Every- | 


one does that. He is so good, and, oh! so kind. He was so to me when father died 
He seemed almost the only friend I had in all the world.” 

‘And you—you were to have married him ?” 

‘No, no,” she answered, more quickly than she had intended, “ I could not have done 
that, though they wanted it.” 

“Why could you not have married him?” 

As well as his hold upon her hand, which had tightened again, oh! so fast the sick 
man's eyes were fixed upon her face so eagerly, with such an eager caze, that she, Leslie, 
did not turn away, perhaps because she could not. 

“T should never have married him, come what might.” she said simply, “ because I 
do not love him like that.” | 

Simply as she spoke there was no doubting her word. Phillip Cuningham did 
not for one instant. 

He fell back upon his pillow with a fervent “ Thank God!” upon his lips. 

But as she made once more to turn away he caught not one, but both her hands in 
his, his eyes literally devouring her face. 

“Leslie, you do not love him, this Joe? Can it be that I am mad or dreaming that 

I have no right to ask it. And 1 fearso much I can searcely dare. And yet I do 
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ask. Canit be that, as my father said,and you cannot tell what, even as an untruth 
as it seemed, ii was tome? Can it be you love me, that you love me?” 

_ She knew too well how truly his whole soul hung in the balance, as his life even had 
not done; and knew as well at last what her love for him had grown to be in those dark 
days when he had been hovering between life and death. 

And so she answered him bravely, fearlessly : 

“Yes, Phillip; I do love you with all my heart.” 

She fell upon her knees beside the bed, then hiding her face in her hands. 

For a moment there was silence in the room. 

For the sick man’s face, too, was hidden in his hands, but the heaving of his breast 
told of the tide of feeling within him. 

But at last he put out his hand and touched her hair. “ Leslie, Leslie, forgive me, 
forgive me. I had no right to ask. I was cruel. wantonly cruel. I did not know I was 
so weak. But I have loved yon it seems since, oh! so long ago. when you stood up in 
my defence. That day I loved you as I never thought to love any woman in all my 
life. I love you too much to let you do this forme. No; you have already done 
enough, too much; you must do no more. When I am strong I will go away. 
and— ~ 

But she would not listen to any more either then or at any time. It was a hard 
ficht. but in the end she conquered. 

From that day Phillip Cuningham progressed wonderfully. His mind was at rest 
upon one point, atleast; all else was such a dreary chaos of dreariness and bitterness. 

So at last eame a day when, in a quiet country 
church, they two. outcasts together, were made man 
and wife, 

Meanwhile news had come of Cuningham Hall. 

The Colonel made no secret of having disowned his 
son, and of having drawn up a new will in his nephew's 
favour, Cecil being already fully established in his place 
as heir. 

He, Cecil, had paid one penalty, however, of his 
creatness, one most distasteful to him. A marriage 
with Sybel was proposed to him by his uncle, and he 
had not been able to refuse. ; 

But, having paid the penalty of his obedience, and 
the wedding over, a quiet one, to Sybel’s utter disappoint- 
ment, he refused to be trapped into the farce of being a 
model husband on the plea of busitiess, establishing 
himself in town instead of at the Hall. 

Sybel was only too delighted at the prospect of es- 
eaping from the dulness of the country to explore at last 
the pleasures of London; the prospect was, indeed, most 
alluring. But she was soon to find the vanity of her hopes. Her husband made no 
secret of the pretext on which he had married her, and the little return she might 
expect for any affection she might lavish upon him. She was no more, indeed, than a 
poor prisoner in a cage. beating her wings in vain in her fruitless efforts to be free. 

But this piece of news had little interest for either Phillip or Leslie, the latter 
having more than suspected some such affair, though she made the mistake of 
supposing the affection was upon both sides. The news which did affect them only too 
deeply was the death of Lady Cuningham. 

Poor, unhappy mother! She had never recovered from the shock of the mockery of 
her son’s home-coming. If ever a heart broke it was hers. Prior to her death Phillip 
had a letter from her, too late; however. to answer, And so the new life began. 
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Cuarprer V, 


ComFORT FOR LESLIE. 
ESLIE MAYNARD—Leslie Maynard no lenger, but Leshe Cuningham—sat 
alone in the one small room in a London lodging-house, which was her home. 

It was the only one she had known since her marriage, 
the best her husband had been able to afford, despite all his 
= efforts. And Heaven alone knew how hard he had tried, if only 
. for his wife’s sake—he had no thought for himeself—to live down 

his evil fortune. 

It was a poor shabby apartment enough, though neat and 
clean as willing hands and a loving heart could make it. 

Leslie, the sole occupant at the moment, was little changed, 
wonderfully little, considering the difference of her lite to what 
she had been used to of late. 

She was paler and thinner, perhaps, but sweet and fair as ever, if not, indeed, 
sweeter, fairer. For in the beautiful great grey eyes was a light which had never been 
there before, and which—for such eyes cannot lie—alone told what the love of her 
husband, outcast, and worse even, was to her. ‘ Before all the world.” as she had told 
him so often when he had asked her: “would she dare to link her life with his, 
darkened, o'ershadowed as it was, blasted, as it seemed it must be, for ever.” 

Now, sitting in the low wooden window-seat—the house had been one of some 
consequence once, but was now in a poor, though not disreputable, part of the great city 
—with her head resting against the narrow trame, the warm sunshine shining in upon 
her, her hands, for once not busy on a task of needlework, with which of late, unknown 
to Phillip, she had done what she could to contribute her mite to the slender and daily 
decreasing purse, crossed in her lap, there was something in the attitude, most of all 
fhe look upon her face, which somehow, to a keen observer, would haye told of feelings 
as new, as strange, to her and wonderful. ; 





Tt was so. 

Despite the extreme simplicity of her dress—-a plaim black frock, part of the simple 
mourning she had worn for her father—the poorness of her surroundings, Leslie 
Maynard was happy at that moment, as she sat looking out on the great busy thorough- 
fare, with eyes which saw none of the ever-changing scene before her, happier than she 
had ever been in her life before, happier even,than when she had stood by the side of the 
man she loved with all her heart and soul, enough to relinquish every hope she had in 
life for his sake, to be made his wite. 

Happy with a happiness which, for all the might have been, and the yet more 
terrible might be, she would not have exchanged with the Queen of England ; with the 
happiness which is dearest of all to a woman, when it comes to her for the first time in 
her life. 

How it was with her there was no need to tell. 

One need only see that look upon her face, the light in her eyes as she turned 
them slowly upward from the street beneath to the sky above, as if from earth to 
Heaven as her thoughts mounted higher and higher to the Giver of all life Himself, to 
see her folded liands clasp themselves as it were involuntarily, her head bend. as it 
were as well, in unconscious but, oh! so deep reverence, her lips move ever so softly, to 
know that joy and thankfulness strugeled, indeed, for mastery in her heart. 

But presently, as unconsciously as she was filled with all this creat, all but aver- 
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_powerme happiness, for no cause save that the pale faint sunshine faded from the 
window, and left her calm and peaceful resting-place somewhat dark and drear, her 
mood or fancy changed. Her head sank in her hands, and for a moment, if she prayed 
it was not to give thanks, but that all, indeed, might be well in the future. 

But it was only for a moment her courage left her, if, indeed, it did that at all, it 
the impulse which bowed her head and made her unconsciously falter was not the 
touch of pain there ever is in all earthly joy, for without it it would be of Heaven itself. 

Rousing herself with no great effort, though the smile upon her face was sadder to 
see perhaps than tears themselves would have been, she set to oceupy her thoughts, not 
to distract them, by busying herself with getting the meal she knew Phillip would need 
when he came in. 

He was out. as he had been day after day since they had been married, on the same 
errand as thousands of others in the great city, seeking work, the means to live, of any 
port, he cared not what or how. For already he had begun to realise that, whatever 
his motive—and who can deny it had been a good one ?—his marriage had been, if no 
an ill-advised step, a somewhat rash one quite so soon. 

It was not that he regretted it for so much as one moment. 

Were it possible for time to have gone back, and for him to have been placed in the 
game circumstances again, he felt certain, nay, there is little reason to doubt, he would 
have acted in precisely the same wayagain. He had done so with perfect consciousness, 
as he had thought, of the responsibility he undertook. He knew her too well, loved her 
too dearly, to fear that Leslie would ever shrink from him because of the burden he had 
upon him, and, it seemed, ever would have. 

And for her sake he had thonght he could 
bear it, as perhaps he would never find the strength 
and courage to do so alone for his own. 

But then he had not realised the greatness of 
the burden itself, a weight which was truly all but 
overpowering, such as it threatened indeed in time, 
and but little time, to become. 

Leslie herself never knew, never guessed, what 
those past short months had been to him, despite 
the happiness which her love was to him, fully equal 
to her own. What it is to be penniless and friend- 
less in the great city is too well known to need 
detailing. Butto be worse than an orphan, a beggar, 
to be an absolute outcast, such an outcast as 
Phillip Cuningham was! Ah, few indeed, and 
thank God for it, can tell what was the life he 
led that year following his marriage. Short as the 
time, it seemed endless when he dared, as he rarely - 
did, to look back, and full of endless misery and 
suffering which no words or pen could describe. 

He had thought that when he had delivered 
up the sword his own father had deemed him 
unfit to bear, he had drained the cup of his bitterness to the very dregs. 

He was to learn that, like the widow's cruse, it was never empty, filled each day 
to the very brim, and brimming over. 

If he had done the one thing he had vowed from the first never to do, had changed 
his name, he might perhaps have succeeded. He was young and strong, fully recovered 
under his wife's care and love, and the benefits of a splendid constitution, from his 
illness. 

As it was, the name ‘‘ Phillip Cuningham” did indeed seem to have rung from 





Sitling in the low wooden window-seat. 
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end to end of the world. For he madé every endeavour to find a chance abroad. A 
dozen times at least, when hardly, dearly won success, in which pride and prejudice 
had been alike put utterly upon one side, was actually within his grasp, the knowledge, 
in some cases pronounced absolutely incredulous, as if he had no right at all to live or ~ | 
try to live, of his identity, dashed all his hopes to ¥ 
the ground. 

Leslie herself had never known how, more 
than once, absolute beggary, want itself. had all 
but stared them in the face. 

Or the sacrifices, aye, and pitiful shifts, 
which almost broke at last the proud heart, 
must have broken it but for that strange, 
mysterious belief, despite itself even, of mnocence, 
by which the evil hour had been tided over for just 
a little longer. 

To such a pass had things come at last, that 
even as Leslie sat dreaming such happy dreams 
in the sunny window-seat, her husband sat alone 
as well in one of the dark corners the cruel merci- 
less city Imows only too well, like her, seeing, 
hearing nothing of what went on around him, 
with but one thought burnt into his brain in 
letters of fre, that a few shillings was all that 
stood between him and the woman he would have 
given his very life to have spared so much as a 
shadow of grief and pain, and starvation—absolute 
starvation, 

Ah, it seems such an impossible thmg to those 
who have never known even what it is to be 
hungry. But how often, how close to us, how real 

thing it is without us knowing it, ike Death itself. 

But never at all suspecting any special cause for fear, Leslie Cumingham set to 

cheer her drooping spirits as best she could. 

And had she only known, too, atthe very moment that 
she did so there was another side to the picture, comfort 
coming to her before she was aware of the need of it, and 
in a very substantial form, too. 

There was a cab being laden with Imggage at one of 
she big London termini just after the arrival of a country 
train. Such a heterogeneous collection that even the 
cabby himself, grumpy old fellow that he was, could 
scarcely refrain from laughing. 

There were three great boxes, for all the world like 

- sea chests, a couple of bundles all nobs and corners, a great 
big hamper, tied up for greater security in what was either 
a table-cover or bed quilt of a flaming hue,a parrot in a 
cage, a cat in a covered basket, and a good round dozen at 
least of smaller, but equally important, packages. 

The whole appertained to an enormously stout motherly- 
looking party in the most countrified of costumes, a cheer- 

ful-hued lindsey gown, a comfortable shawl and roomy bonnet; a rosy-cheeked lass, 
whose big blue eyes were literally starting out of her head with wonder and delight: 
and last, but not least, a great big fellow with the jolliest of round red faces, dressed in 





There was a cab beg laden with luggage. 





A hearty kiss. 
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the newest of home-spun, and, apparently, home-made, snita, the squeakiest of boots, and 
with the most gorgeous of posies in his buttonhole. 

The latter was the pioneer of the party, and the way he performéd the office was a 
perfect lesson to big brothers and sons. 

With the utmost good temper he counted and recounted the luggage a dozen times 
at least (for the old lady was a bit flurried, and was convinced that half at least of the 
packages were missing) assured the cabby, with a perceptible wink, that it was a mercy 
* mother had not brought the mangle along with her to London as well,” burst into a 
roar of laughter which echoed to the yery roof of the station when that individual 
asked if there was “any more live stock,” and put the climax on his good nature by 

introducing the rosy-cheeked girl to him, the cabby, as “ our Kate, and not a girl of 
her age in all London to beat her.” following up the compliment with a hearty kiss, 
which made the pretty face grow rosier red than ever. 

But at last was accomplished the seemingly impracticable feat, the travellers and 
their luggage bestowed successfully in and on the cab, and, with a faint cheer from a 
small knot of amused spectators, in which the young countryman joined heartily and in 
all good faith, the vehicle, terribly over-laden if the truth were told, started upon its 
way. 

This led to 14, Thatcher's Row, in one of the upper rooms of which Mrs. Phillip 
Cunningham was preparing her husband's tea. 

She knew, as well she might, that the step ascending 
the stair was not her husband's, but she never heard the 
door behind her pushed gingerly open, or suspected 
anything unusual, until, turning her head, she saw the ; aie 
great, big, fat, red face, with the big gay posy under HE NS 13 
the chin, smiling at her from the ? aa : 
doorway. 

She held the little earthenware 
teapot in her hand, and nearly 
dropped it at the sight in her surprise 
and delicht. Jf she had not been 
a married woman, I verily believe 
she would have flown at her visitor 
‘and actually kissed him. 

As it was, she went straight to 
him with the ery, “Joe!” which - eaeM 
was as full of welcome as a whole ise ighea 
string of carefully worded sentences os | 
could have been. 

At any rate, he seemed to find it 
so, for before you could have said so ea 
much as “Jack Robinson,’ he had “ 4 
somehow got his great big homespun : 
figure inside the little room, and, in 
his jolly, good-tempered way, was 
telling how it had all happened, 
namely, how it came about that he 
and mother and Katie, who were left 
waiting in the cab below, found them- 
selves in London. 

Tt was a somewhat long and involved story about the Beech,Tree’ Meadow, of which 
Leslie, listening so intently, and smiling over and over again her smile of weleome 
plainly did not understand a word. 





She held the little earthenware teapot in her hand. 
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But she did understand well enough when all at once Joe got himself out of the 
perfect maze of “whys” and “ wherefores,” and finished up as follows : 

“ And so we be cum oop all the three of us, and the very first thing we was going to 
do this very evening was to come and see you, hoping as how you wouldnt take it as a 
hberty, now you be married, and th’ young Squire’s lady.” (Just as if that visit was not 
the sole aim and end of the excursion.) “But somehow it seemed such a while to wait 
until after tea, and so I just stuck my head out of the window all in a moment and told 
the ecabby to bring us straight here,” and a little laugh as he pulled up again, as if 
atraid all at once of having said too much, “and here we, or rather I, be.” 

Yes, Leslie understood then all about it; and she did not smile. Her face, instead, 
grew crave, almost sad. 

“It was very good of you to think of me at all, most of all to come and see me so 
soon.” (For Joe did not know the “ young Squire” at all yet.) “ For I'm afraid,” and 
she hung her pretty head just a little, for in the old days at home, before she had gone 
to Cuningham Hall, she had, though mnocently, allowed this great, bie fellow to get 
very fond of her, as she saw now; “I’m afraid I don’t quite deserve it.” 

“ Not deserve it?” repeated Joe, gaping in open-eyed wonder. 

“No; you see some people say I treated you very badly, Joe, and—— ~ 

“Whoever says that tells a danged lie!” and Joe brought his great fist down on the 
little table in front of him with a crash which made the teacups rattle again. 

It 1s guessed, of course, that he is the Joe” who has been mentioned so significantly 
and as it appeared wrongfully, in Leslie's letter from her stepmother, and to whom 
Leshe had been engaged in much the same fashion as Phillip himself had been to 
Sybel, an arrangement which, in this case, there was every reason to believe, as she had 
said, would never have been kept on her part. 

Whatever Joe’s feeling in the matter, he made the poor little table stagger with 
the vehemence of his denial of any blame to Leslie in the matter, He apologised ever 
80 many times for his roughness, and then declared his intention of “setting the 
matter square at once.” as he expressed it, getting so much redder in the face than 
usual even, meanwhile, that 
Leslie in positive alarm for 
his health, suddenly remem- 
bered that if he persisted in 
his mother and Katie not 
coming upstairs until they 
paid their due visit of cere- 
mony in the evening, that 
there was no reason why she 
should not go down and say 
“How do you do?” to them. 

So evading Joe’s protest 
to listen to him in what he 
had to say, downstairs she ran, 
and fairly jumped into the 
cab. 

Here she was kissed and 
eried over by dear old Mrs. 
stubble as if she had been her 
own dear daughter, lost ever 
s0 long in London, little Katie 
doing her best to share in the greeting, without being shy and awkward, for Cousin 
Joe's sake, because he had been so kind and good as to bring her up to London. 

But Leslie was not to eseape quite like that. For though Joe, having followed her 
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downstairs, stood rubbing his big hands and grinning with delight, while his mother, 
as he expressed it, had her turn, when presently he got back into his place in the 
cab, and the second start to their own lodgings not very far off was made, he put his 
head ont of the window a second time, at the risk of capsizing the whole concern, and 
shouted : 

“Whoa!” 

Leshe thought that something had been left behind (so it had; the great big table- 
coyered hamper which Joe, with marvellous diplomacy. had sneaked into the house), and 
went to the edge of the pavement to learn what 1t was. 

And when she did so, Joe stretched out both his great 
hands and caught hold of hers as tightly as could be. 

* Look here, lve said it's ale. And so it is. You 
couldn't help not a-wanting to marry me, any more than I 
could help, well, a-wantingto marry you; and I thought 
as if be I put a good face on it,and went about with a 
whistle and a laugh, folks ‘d say it was all right, and leave 
your name alone. So Idoneit- Just a break ever so 
slizht in the deep voice told what the “doing” had cost, 
and revealed to Leshe, more than she had ever dreamed, 
the love the great big honest-hearted fellow had for her. 
“ But,” he went on firmly again, “it seems folks is bigger 
fools nor I took ‘em for. So I’m going to try summat else. 
Here's Katie here,” and he put his arm round the girl, 
and drew her by main force to view, “she’s never had a 
sweetheart in her life yet. She knows all about it, how it 
is ‘twixt you and me, andif so be she’s a mind to be 
second best, why, well just be engaged, that’s all. 
But not,” with a postscript happy thought, “just yet, 
for fear as how folks should be bigger fools nor ever, and 
say it was done just out of disrespect to you, and I wouldn’t have that for all the world, 
So it'll be gradual like until the harvesting. Gee oop, there.” 

And before Leslie could say so much as a word in answer—and surely some thanks 
were due for such an ingenious and kindly attempt to stop “folks from saying 
hard things about her ’—her hand was set free, the great big red face drawn back into 
the cab again, and the overloaded vehicle once more proceeded upon its way to its final 
destination, which it may be recorded as little less than a miracle it reached in safety. 

“Dear old Joe! How good and kind he is,” said Leslie to herself, as she watched the 
cab out of sight, an unaccountable mist in her eyes, despite the smile upon her lips. 

For there was a little of tears, as well as laughter, in what had occurred. 

And she went back into the house, up into the dingy little room so near the roof, 
and to her seat in the window, with a heart as lightened and refreshed by the sight of 
those plain homely faces and few kindly words as by a breath of pure country air itself. 





She watched the cab out of sight. 
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CHaPprer VI, 


A WtIrem’s SECRET. 





BITH a new eagerness following the departure of her visitors, 
} Leslie Cuningham awaited her husband's return. 

She had a double piece of news now to tell him. For 
though she had meant to keep the one = 
and more precious secret to herself a 
little longer, this unexpected visit of 
the Stubbles had been such a pleasure 
to her, while he, Phillip, poor fellow, 
had been tramping alone and cheerless 
in the streets as ever, that it seemed 

all at once not best, but only selfish, - 
to keep such news, so glad, so happy, all to herself. So she = 





determined to delay no longer, but to tell him some time that night. 

As she made this resolution the landlady’s boy came blundering up the stairs 
with the hamper, as Joe had instructed him; and though she would not, in any case, 
have forgotten to be thankful for the mead things it contained, almost Inmnumerable, 
and, above ull, for the kindly thought which had prompted the offering, she rejoiced 





She made the room gay, as tt had never been before. 


the more at the little feast she 
could now make in honour of 
the occasion. 

She fairly rifled the basket, 
indeed, until the floor was 
strewn with all sorts of farm 
and orchard produce. She re- 
laid the table, then, with dain- 
ties, and made the room gay, 
us it had never been before, with 
posies from the vreat many- 
hued nosegay which lay upon 
the top, a few sweet-smelling 
roses twisted in the bosom of 
her plain black gown. 

“Yes,” she whispered to her 
pretty, smiling reflection in the 
little mirror, as she gave herself 
this little touch of adormment, 
“Twill tell him, I will tell him 
to-night.” 

And as she awaited anew his 
coming, she pictured to herself 
what that coming would be, 
happiness of itself, the thought 
of which made her heart beat 
high, a brighter colour than 
they had known for along while. 
burn in her cheeks. bright, 
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almost, as of Joe's glowing poppies themselves, while her eyes, those beautiful, beautiful 


grey eyes—well, it would be strange if in them alone her hushand did not read her 
secret, which was his as well, 


Philip came at last. | | 
But, ah! if she had only known what that coming was to him! So different, so 


very different, to what it was to her. If she had only waited, after all, and not told 


her secret just then! 

‘She noted, indeed, as only a woman and a wife does, that his step was slower and 
heavier than usual, that he looked paler and more careworn than usual, and histened to 
her first piece of news, and partook of the little feast somewhat absently, 

But she was too lovingly wise to worry him with useless questions, to show the 
momentary disappointment she felt, to do anything but tend his wants a little more 
carefully than usual. 

Her heart was too full, too, at the last, of the one glad sweet thought within her to 


i 
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“ How brave we ave to-day.” 


notice that when, the meal finished, she drew her little low stool, as was her wont, 
beside his—a little closer even than usual, perhaps—his arm did not at once 
go round her with the old gesture of loving defence, which was the first caress she had 
known from him that dark, dark day they had promised each other never to 
name between them, dark as indeed the shadow on his life which had caused it to 


dawn. 


She tenderly rested her arm on his knee, and for a moment there was silence 
between them. | 
Then, presently, though he was not even looking at her, some instinct seemed to 


wake him to the fact of something unusual about her, 


His eyes fell upon the flowers she wore. He touched them gently with the white, 
shapely fingers, which, more than once, in his desire for work of any sort. had betrayed 
him, even when he had contrived to keep his name a secret, 

“ How brave we are to-day.” 
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It was the very word she wanted, the one of all others which seemed to touch the 
ehord which vibrated in her heart. 

“ Yes, she said, softly, dreamily, for she was so happy, “and always will be.” 

“Aye;” and he gazed into the low fire which burnt in the grate as if it were the 
‘future, not the past, which was mm his mind then, as almost always now it must be, 
“vou have never regretted what you did in marrying me?” 

~ “ And never shall,” she answered, quickly, for there was a half-questioning, half- 
pleading accent in his tone; and then she 
added, softly, more to herself than aloud, 
“least of all, now.” 

And she looked up into his face with all 
her soul then in those beautiful eyes of 
hers, as if she would indeed have had him 
read there for himself what she meant. But 
he was gazing still into the fire, his own 
eyes dark with a wearmess of mind which 
was far greater, and is far harder to bear 
than that of body. 

Perhaps she recognised so much, for all 
at once she spoke. 

«Phillip. T have something to tell you. I 
had not meant to speak of 1t yet. but I thmk 
it will help you to bear up in your troubles 
as it is helping me. And it does help me, 
oh, so much; it gives me courage. somehow, 
fills my heart with hope, and makes me 
ready to face the worst there can and may 
be.” 

“Something to tell me? What is it, 
darling ?” 

And he turned his face to her then, and 
. —_ laid his hand upon her head, as it was pil- 

Rut with a bound shewas before him now. lowed—not bowed, like his own—against 
his knee; but his smile was very faint, and 
with more of sadness in it than the hope and gladness she spoke of. ‘“ Tell me your 
secret, that I may find this courage. too. Tell me.” 
_ “First put your arms round me so” (she was kneeling beside him now), “and let me 
hide my face a little.” But the sweet, fair, girlish face was raised almost as soon as it 
was hidden, and, with one glad ery, her arms were locked fast round his neck, her head 
pillowed upon his breast. “ Oh, my husband ” (she often called him so—it was the name 
they both loved best), ‘can you not guess? Does not your heart beat in time with 
mine? Does it not tell you the great good news my tongue cannot find words to 
speak Pp” 

“Can I guess?” asked Phillip Cuningham, wonderingly. ‘“ No 

He paused then, and all at once drew her, snatched her closer to him. 

‘Tnless—*’ The look on her uplifted face, in her eyes, did tell him the truht, 
indeed, at last. “Leslie! My wife—and the mother of—mychild! My God! ean it be 
possible—can it be 7 

With every term of endearment he had drawn her closer and closer to him. 

Then all at once the words froze, as it were, on his lips, his arms fell away from 
about her, and he drew back in the very act of giving her the price of her secret, the 
best kiss of love of all that had ever been between them, for which she yearned, 

She, his wife, did not know, did not dream, what it could mean, this change in 
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him, and, clinging the more fast to him, whispered in a low, hushed tone, which did 
little less than thrill with joy: 

“Oh, husband, be glad—rejoice with me. My heart is almost too full to speak.” 

But Phillip Cuningham neither seemed to hear nor heed. 

When he spoke it was as if to himself, not aloud, least of all to her. 

* My child—a child to bear my name, the name they call a murderer's, and, worse— 
to grow and grow before my eyes, as it were, the very embodiment of my sin, the sin 
which, try as J will,as you say, to have courage and be brave, weighs me down; to have 
him turn from me one day as my father turned from me; to have him curse, perhaps, 
the day he was ever born my son gi 

He rose then from his seat and strode away from her, into the middle of the room, 
flinging his arms in the air in a new and yet more terrible outburst of despair, 
pausing again fora moment to answer her last words. 

“Rejoice! Be glad! Nay, Leslie, pray, as I shall pray with all my heart and soul, 
that no child of ours—of mine—shall ever live to see the light, ever live to call me 
“father |?” ji 

* Phillip!” 

The name broke like a ery from Leslie Cuningham’s white lips, as spell-bound until 
now she realised at last what the secret was to him, so very, so pitifully different to 
what she had ever thought, ever dreamed, it would be. She struggled now blindly to 
her feet, and stood looking across at him with all the hght gone, too, from her face, 
her eyes, giving place to a look of fear and dread which, im all the struggle they had 
had together, it had never known before, which he must have been blind not to have 
seen and read clearly. 

But he was blind. 

“Aye,” he answered, in the same low tone of intense, almost fearful, meaning, 
utterly oblivious of her white-faced misery in his own; and, clasping his hands, indeed, 
convulsively above his head, “ Heaven grant——” 

But with a bound she was before him now, her hand upon his lips, silencing the 
prayer which in his madness—it was no more—he would have prayed. 

It was the last effort of a heart wounded to the very core. She reeled suddenly, 
and, without a word, fell like one stricken by a heavy blow to the ground. 

Repentance of his heedlessness came to him swiftly enough then. 

With a now despairing ery, “My God, I have milled her!” in his turn wrung from 
the very depths of his heart, he snatched her up. 

But no, she was not dead, only in a swoon, but so like death itself that for a while his 
efforts utterly failed to evoke any sign of life or even returning consciousness. He 
was about, indeed, in intense agonised alarm to seek some aid, when it came in a most 
welcome form. The Stubbles arrived to pay their promised evening visit of ceremony. 

Motherly old Mrs. Stubble took matters in hand at once, and to such good purpose 
that Leslie soon opened her fast shut eyes, while Joe went blundering about the room, 
performing all sorts of totally unnecessary offices, and wringing Captain Cuningham’s 
hand at intervals with such alook of grave concern upon his fat jolly round face as 
would have been nothine short of comical but for the wealth of kindliness which so 
plainly dwelt in the big, generous heart, under the rough, homely-cut coat. 

It was he, indeed, big blunderer as he was, who, more quickly than his mother, saw 
that something was amiss further than the mere fainting fit. 

He would dearly loved to have stayed the rest of the evening, even if there was 
nothing he could do to put things right. 

As it was he did what he could, and that the beat thing he could do, got himself and 
his mother and Katie away as quickly as possible, sneaking down the stairs like a thief, 
going through unheard of contortions at every step in his efforts not to let his big boots 
squeak, leaving the husband and wife to themselves, 
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So left, Leslie made a brave effort to pass the matter off. 

But her husband, poor fellow, was far too remorse-stricken for that. 

Almost before the door had closed behind their visitors he sat down by her side, 
begging, praying her forgiveness as he had never done her love even. 

“ Ob, hush, hush,” she said, gently, pulling down his hands from before his face 
‘* There is nothing to forgive, nothing at——” 

But she could say no more. 

_ The flood-gates could restrain no longer the tide of her grief, and with one deep, 

ehoking utterance of his name, she fell forward upon his breast, weeping as only a 





* There ts nothing to forgwe, nothing ab——" 


woman weeps when all’her woman's pride and strength of endurance has gone out of 
her, as if her heart was indeed at last breaking. 

It was he who was brave then, braver even than she knew. For it eut him to the 
very quick to hear those great choking sobs, which seemed as if they would literally 
tear her throat as they forced their way out, worse than to have her lying cold and 
still, almost lifeless as it had seemed, athisfeet. “ Courage, Leslie, darling ; courage,” 
he whispered, and he gathered her up in his arms and held her closer and closer, as if 
indeed, he would never let her go. 
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CHaprer VII. 
AT THE DEPOT. 


=.“ 0 not blame him if for the moment Phillip Cuningham had forgotten 
all but his own misery and wretchedness that day Leslie told him 
her secret. 

What he had gone through that morning, the very climax, as it 
had seemed, of his misery, alone would have been an excuse for him 
had he committed a far greater fault, a crime even, than his answer 
to his wife: “ Pray God no child may ever live to bear my name.” 

: Sittmg alone, facing his despair, while all unknown Leslie was 
ees such happy dreams, a sudden idea had come to him, a desperate resolve, upon 
which he had acted with the impulse of a man driven to the very end of his resources, 
and utterly reckless of what the future might have in store for him. 

He rose up and started to walk again. 

With such blind, heedless speed did he hurry along indeed, that, almost before he 
was aware, he had reached the goal on which his thoughts were set, no other place than 
a newly-established military depot in one of the busiest parts of the city. 

It was a proof of his utter recklessness of any danger he ran, for he must have 
known, nay, he did know, and 1t was the very reason which had guided his choice— 
that his own regiment had been quartered there since its return home from abroad. 

There were, indeed, some soldiers in the barrack-yard, and at a glance he recog- 
mised the old familiar uniform, nay, fancied they were even some of his own men 
themselves. 

But they were luckily not close enough to notice him, even iffthey would have recog- 
nised him, so little likely as they were to look 
for his presence amongst them again. 

He made his way, therefore, entirely un- 
molested to headquarters, and luckily as well 
without having to give his name, was admitted 
into the presence of the officer in command, 
and, as it happened, of several others with 
whom he was dining off the bright old regi- 
mental plate so familiar to Phillip. 

“Well, my man,” asked the commanding 
officer, who for all his martial bearing was 
plainly in a fairly after-dinner state of good- 
temper. 

But for the life of him, Phillip could not 
give any reply, could not, now the moment 
was come, put his tate to the touch. 

Naturally surprised at his silence, the 
officer turned more fully towards him. 

Phillip's head was bent so low he only saw 
the dejected mien and shabbily clad figure, — 
and with impulsive good nature his hand 
went into his pocket. 

The action, dimly as he saw it, stung the 
intended recipient of his bounty to conscious- Thejoficer turned more fully towards him, 
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ness and action. The feeling of pride, which is every Englishman's birthright, stirred 


his veins. 
“Wo,” he said, and despite himself his voice was low and trembling. “It isn’t 
money I want. I want——’ But again his lips refused their office. 


Then all atonce the words literally burst from him. ‘Don’t you know me?” 

The glass he held in his hand almost fell then in the officer's surprise, and he started 
involuntarily to Ins feet. 

“(Good gracious! yes! You are Cunningham.” 

Had a bombshell exploded in their midst the effect upon the little party could not 
have been greater than the simple utterance of the attainted name. 

But this very effect, ominous as it was for the success of his hopes, spurred Phillip 
on to bear it at least with some sort of composure. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, almost, as some of them could nat but note, with a desperate 
sort of dignity, “I am Phillip Cuningham.” 

A moment's more expressive silence amongst the plainly wonder-stricken group. 

Then the leader recovered himself, and his cold if not hard manner now was very 
different to what it had been before. 

“Then what do you--can you want here?” he-asked. 

Driven at last to speak, Phillip told them briefly enough. but it can be guessed 
how eagerly, how earnestly, with all his soul in ever word, every accent, look, and 
gesture, he asked to be given one more chance, to be allowed to serve his country 
again, in any capacity, under any conditions they chose; none would be too humble, 
too subordinate. 

But he spoke if not to deat to utterly heedless ears. 

It was plainly only his very vehemence, which would not let 
them stay him, that made him heard to the end. 

And then the answer to his appeal was only such as he could have 
looked for, utter and complete refusal to entertain his request for 
so much as one instant. Nay, the superior officer acknowledged 
that if was utterly out of his power to do so, even had he wished 
it, which seemed improbable. 

“Out of your power?” repeated the haunted, hunted fallow. 
making to the last a desperate, despairing resistance. “It is out 
of no power to grant me what I ask, only the right to serve anyhow. 
under whatever conditions, even the most degrading ones. You 
want men——" 


























UN Vere But his mere bodily strength gave out then, and 
Nac’ NWA Ge his voice, from rising higher and higher in heart-felt 
earnestness, broke down into a low choking whisper. 
* Yes, said the officer, sternly, though not perhaps 
f so muchin hardness of heart—he had sons of his own 
a -as to put an end to the interview which was fast 
of becoming, if not actually become already, painful to 
all concerned, the other officers, his guests, though 
by their looks agreeing with the course he took, rising 
one by one from the table. “ Wedo want men, and 
I own are put to many shifts to get and keep them, 
but not such men . Even he, 
in mercy, said the words “as you” 
_.. only to himself under his breath, 
—====>— and then, as an imperative sign that 
=== —-. the matter was ended, moved in the 
direction of the door. But his 
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dismissed applicant had no power to follow him. He could only stand there stricken 
dumb with grief. 

Improbable, all but absolutely impossible as any other ending to his hopes but this 
tmaust have been to him from the first, now it had actually become a fact it seemed to 
completely overwhelm him, to take away the last remnant of his courage. 

He reeled slightly, was forced to lean against the table for support, struggling for 
the breath which was well-nigh stifled in his heaving breast. 

The sight of his only too evidently overpowering weakness touched one, at least, of 
his latest judges, a handsome, open-faced boy. 
he was little else, though he already held some 
rank, who, with a boys impulsiveness and 
thoughtlessness, dashed out a foaming glass of 
champagne, 

“ Don't stand there looking like a corpse, man, 
drink this,” he said, lifting the glass to his lips. 

Despite its heedlessness, for was it not drink 
which was, or was supposed to be, the vital cause 
of his ruin? and never a drop since the fatal 
nigeht of B—— had passed his lips, or ever would 
again, the act touched Phillip on the right spot, 
made a man of him once more. 

Gently, very gently, he put aside the proffered 
wine, and on the instant restraining the impulse 
of a gentleman and soldier, always so strong 
within him, which made his hand go out in- 
stinctively to grasp that of this one comrade 
with a simple, but heartfelt word of thanks, he 
tumed away. But he gave other thanks one =. 
day, later on, When he saved the lad, all unknown “ You take men like that,” he said. 
to him, from what might have been his death 
blow. The thrust went very near his own heart, which had gone out to the rescue as 
freely as his hand had done. 

But he was not to go quite like that now. 

For though quietly, because hopelessly, aimlessly, he left the presence ot the officers, 
an incident occurred as he recrossed the barrack-yard which entirely altered his mood, 
whether for better or worse it is hard to say. 

The men—he had not been mistaken—his men, some of them, were gathered noisily 
round the gate, which on the same instant opened to give admittance to one of the 
saddest sights seen in time of war or at any time: a man, a soldier at a glance, though 
his uniform was torn almost to ribbons, as in a fierce struggle, led in between two 
comrades, to whom he was chained, manacled by the wrists; ata glance, as well, a deserter. 

Tt is, indeed, a sorry enough sight when some raw reervit, some half booby country 
lad, seeks to evade the obligations he has taken upon himself, not, perhaps, quite 
knowingly, remembering, too late, the ties of home, which might have been more 
sacred in his eyes than those of country. 

But this man was plainly none of these, but a trained soldier. who had drawn his 
pay and accepted his rations readily enough in the time of peace, and who now, turned 
poltroon and coward—no name is bad enough to describe his state—was set to take, or 
make, any loophole of escape to evade earning them. 

At a glance, Phillip Cuningham read that; he had come across such men more 
than once. And to think that he was branded amongst them ! 

The thought stung him almost against all reason and common sense to make one 
more effort in the cause he had at heart. 
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The officers he had already seen ab dinner came hurrying out into the yard to learn 


the cause of the commotion. Flinging aside every instinct of precaution, he pushed his 


way to them, and, speaking out 80 that every soul around could hear, and that with 
wondering astonishment as to what he was at first, made his last appeal. 
“You take men like that,” he said, pointing to the truly fallen specimen of humanity— 


the deserter—where he lay where his captors had fumg him down, cursing and swearing - 


between his teeth, too much a coward to brave it out even, and vowing nothing 
in the world should make him fight if he hadn’t a mind to. “You take men like that, 
and yet you will not give me so much as a vhost of a chance. I ask you, take me 
instead. Let me go in his place, bear his punishment if you will. I will do it only 
too gladly, and I swear, by all that I hold dear and sacred, you will never repent what 
you do. Take me, for pity’s sake, take me.” 

But even such an appeal not only failed, but brought more misery still upon 
his head. 

For, hastily civing orders to a sergeant at hand to see him safely off the premises, 
the officers once more turned away, following the 

deserter, who was led struggling with fruitless violence, 
to the guard-room. 

From him the attention turned, therefore, entirely 
to Cuningham, and, before the sergeant could obey his 
orders, the men in the yard had drawn curiously round 
him, his own men as they had been closest of all. 
Amongst these, by an evil chance, was a big bully, an 
Irishman, who, good soldier and fighter as he was, when, 
as he expressed it, “ the shindy was on,” had given Phillip, 
as his superior officer, no little trouble with his ill-con- 
ditioned ways. 

This man recognised him before all the rest, and, with 

, an evil look on his face, stepped forward, plainly willingly 
enough, and confronted him. | 

“So it's yer, is it, Mister Cuningham.” he said, with 
un ugly leer, and evident delight in dropping the 

yi military title and old exacted respect, “ well, you've got 
He went, he knew not whither. more pluck than any of us gave ye credit for to so much 
as show yer Nose amongst us agin after what's been.” 

Phillip knew well enough it was utterly useless to bandy words with such a fellow, 
most of all just then, and made as though he would pass on his way out of the 
yard. 

But the Irishman barred it. 

“ What do ye say, boys?” looking over his shoulder to his comrades, who by this 
time were all excitement over Cuningham’s identity; “he’s got off lightly enough, 
so far, because of his swell friends; but here's me. Mike Farthen, for one, is ready, 
aye, and willing, too, to give him what ain’t no more than his due, the worst thrashing 
he's ever had in his life.” 

And, flourishing a heavy stick he held in his hand he advanced towards his fallen 
commander, At the action, more even than the words, every drop of the hot Cuningham 
blood surged into Phillip’s face, and his eyes blazed, literally, as red as fire. “ Lay 
a finger on me if you dare,” he said, in alow tone of concentrated passion, and his 
hand went by instinct to his side where his sword was not. 

Remembering himeelf, with a bitter smile, not even, though utterly defenceless, 
did he shrink for so much as a hair's breadth before the bully’s weapon, raised now 
high above his head. 

“Tt's not for you, Mike Farthen, to judge me innocent or guilty of what they 
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accuse me, But, at least. | never brought shame and disgrace upon my own clild, and 
left her to die of a broken heart upon her mother’s grave,’ he said, quietly. 

The shot fired, not merely in self-defence, but in utterly reckless defiance, went 
home only too well. The vindictive, almost murderous, gleam died out of the Irish 
bully’s eyes, and a sickly green pallor spread itself over his face, making it more white 
and craven than the deserter’s own had been. It did not need his late master’s spirited, 
haughty, ‘* Once more; will you let me pass?” for him to fall back; his look awing, as 
well, his comrades into silence. 

And so, free and untouched, with erect head and firm tread, the very antitype 
himself of the deserter, whose place he would have taken so willingly, and of the bully 
who had been coward enough to seek to kick him when he was down, Phillip passed 
out, at last, through the depot gates. 

But, once beyond them, his mind and mood had changed entirely. 

The proud spirit was not crushed, not yet, but goaded almost to the very lowest 
depths. 

He went, he knew not whither; anywhere, anywhere, if it could only have been ont 
of the world. ’ 

Strangely, though not entirely so, the impulse of suicide, such as his father had 
urged, had never once come to him of itself, and did not come even then. 

His feet carried him whither they would. He neither knew then or remembered 
afterwards. He only went on—on—on; blindly, madly on, until, at length, from sheer 
bodily exhaustion, the tide of fury within him was, if not conquered, in a measure once 
more subdued. 

It was in this mood, with every detail of the scene so lately enacted painted in 
eolours of fire upon his brain, that he had, at last, turned homewards to meet his wife, 
newly awakened from her happy dreams, and to listen to the telling of the secret which 
was 80 dear to her, dearer than all the world besides, just then. 

Ah! if they had each of them only known, only guessed how it was with the 
other, what a world of misery and suffering might have been spared them both. 
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Cuarprer VIII. 


JOE TO THE RESCUE, 







~ - a mn  HILLIP CUNINGHAM might well bid his wife have courage. 
yu le It was courage he needed himself, more than ever even in 
the days which followed the telling of the secret, so differently 
to what might have been. For, though this new trial, which 
she had suffered, all unwittingly, at his hands, had not killed 
his wife's body, it had well-nigh done something else far 
worse. In the tide of what should have been such new glad 
feelings within her, it had well-nigh killed her love for him, 
her husband. 
He knew that im the very first moment when, for the first 
time in their married life, she was cold, irresponsive to his caress. 

But, though never ceasing for a moment to struggle against the change, he accepted 
it as his punishment, no greater, even less than he had deserved. 

It did not lighten it of a certainty that Leslie herself was aware of the barrier, 
and strugeled as well for her part to overcome it, but im yain. 

Tt was an added weight to the burden they had each to bear, which seemed likely 
to be the last straw to turn the scale of their unhappy position to utter misery and 
wretchedness. 

Tt was well that the Stubbles were upon the scene. 

Their visit, indeed, could not have been more opportune. They were veritable 
guardian angels in the homehest form. 

Honest Joe, without any beating about the bush, or bowing down to notions of 
false pride—if, indeed, Phillip had ever had any such—made “the Young Squire, as 
he insisted upon calling him, a name which of itself lifted the young soldier's droop- 

. ing head a little, of no small use in the business which had, ostensibly at least, brought 
him to London. 

And if the services were somewhat overpaid, neither of them deserved either praise 
or blame. For it was each alike for the sake of the woman they loved. For her 
part, not only did Mrs. Stubble devise all sorts of ways to cheer Leslie's too often now 
drooping spirits, but shy little Katie grew to love and pity the sad, sweet young lady, 
of whom she had at first stood in so much awe, doubtless from Joe's tuition. A bond 
of sympathy, indeed, sprung up between the two girls, entirely opposite as they were in 
nature and surroundings, which was more grateful to Leslie than she realised even at 
the time. 

They would sit together for hours at a time, sometimes not even speaking, the 
little country girl holding Leslie's white hand in her own, smoothing it very gently with 
her own plump, brown fingers. Katie wasa splendid little dairymaid at home, and 
she, Leslie. never seemed so happy, in a quiet, restful way, as then. When Joe and 
his mother were there, in fact, she would try to be more of her old self, if only not to 
damp their pleasure, for they could not quite disguise their delight at being of use, and 
the effort cost her more than was quite good for her just then. But when she and 
Phillip were alone again- ah! it was strange, pitiful, indeed, to see how hard, how very 
hard, she tried to be her old self to him, most pitiful of all to see how utterly she failed 
despite her efforts. 

She no longer could searcely bear him out of her sight when he could be there; no 
longer watched for his returm with almost childish eagerness, grew restless and anxious 
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when he was if ever so little beyond his time; no longer, alas! opened her heart to 
him, spoke to him of all her hopes and fears, above all the best and most sacred one. 

Upon that there was silence between them, as if her lips had been sealed indeed by 
that mad prayer of his which had stricken her down. 

Need it be said that to Phillip this last, this silence upon this one subject so near to 
the hearts of both of them, was worst of all. 

But he bore up for her sake bravely; would not let the shadow part them for so 
much as a moment, let it grow even so dark as night itself. 

And in the end he had his reward. 

Tt came all at once, and was due to no less a person than Joe, great big bhindering 
Joe. 

It was one day, about a month after the Stubbles had come to London, and, 
reluctantly enough, they were talking of their return. 

Already their visit had been delayed far beyond the original period, for reasons 
which may easily be guessed. 

Indeed, Joe prided himself that by this time he was, as he said, “ Well nigh as 
mooch a cockney as if so be he had been aborn amoong ‘em.” 

But now there were urgent matters at the farm, which must be attended to in 
person if the year’s harvest was to be anything like a profitable one. 

Each and all were loud in their regrets save Leslie. 

She said nothing, but her husband's eyes, never very long absent from her, watching 
her with a weary, hungry. longing look, which, once at least, they had not known, saw 
her hold of Katie’s hand tighten until it must have hurt almost, and presently two 
ereat tears came splashing down, though she turned her head away quickly to hide them. 

He knew well enough what the double sign meant, that she dreaded the time when 
they would be left alone with each other again. 

With a pain at his heart, like the fierce stab of a knife, which blanched his face and 
made him reel like a drunken man, he turned and left the room without a word, but 
with one thought burning into his brain in letters of fire: 

“ How will it all end?” 

He thought that no one had marked how it was with him, and how distressed he was. 

But someone had done so, though not Leslie. 

Those brown “dog’s” eyes of Joe's 
were keen enough at times, as well as 
kindly, and for some days at least, if not 
from the very beginning, their owner had 
been aware of something amiss, as he called ae 
it, and had puzzled his brain in vain to =~ , 
find out how to set things right. ee 

He did so no longer when he saw 
Phillip’s face, as he rose so suddenly and 
left the room, and as he saw him from 
the window, going with that quick tread 
and down-bent head which betokens a 
flight from some unseen enemy whom It 
is utterly useless to seek to turn and face. 

Joe hesitated no longer then. . ELENA 7 

He came, instead, to a sudden resolve. It was a ah of f {eS 
veritable inspiration indeed; such as will often come to EZ Za} | 
a dull, well-meaning mind rather than a brighter one, ht 
perhaps because of the need. f ‘sa 

And, what was more, he acted upon it with the promp- - ae 
titude which so characterised his best impulses. 








"What is it, 
Joe?” 
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When it was time to go home for the night he contrived to linger behind his mother 
and Katie on some lame pretext or another, and going back up the stairs and into the 
room, he went, literally marched, up to Leslie where she sat, as they had left her look- 
ing listlessly, as she had grown to do so often of late, from the window, and rested 
his big hand tenderly upon her shoulder. 

She started, but looked up with a wondering smile, which deepened when she saw 
the look of grave concern which sat so comically upon his fat, round, jolly face. 

*“ What is it, Joe?” 

“Tt’s this, Mrs. Cuningham, ma'am.” Joe always called her so, despite her protest- 
ing, and always, too, went straight to the point, once, as he expressed it, he gota fair 
and square start. “If so be as you won't take it as a liberty, I can see well enough as 
how things ain't quite as they should be between you andthe young Squire. It ain't 
for the likes of me, I know, to be a-judging what's right and what's wrong, more 
especial between a man and wife, as God ‘as joined together, and nothing but death can 
put asunder. But ['m a man myself, and I might, God willmg, haye stood in, 
the young Squire’s shoes; that is,” with a half smile down at his big feet—Joe would 
have his joke, as well as his kindly word—“ that is, as the saying is. And if so be as 
you'd turned from me for whatever reason as you're a-turning from him—aye, you are 
a-turning, perhaps without even knowing it, that’s why I make so bold as to tell you 
—it’d a-broken my heart as——” and Joe was grave enough now, solemn even, his 
loud voice sunk to a low impressive whisper, such as it only knew in church, “as, 
I make no manner of doubt, it’s a-breaking his.” 

It was the longest speech Joe had ever made in his hfe. He never quite understood 
afterwards how he got it out at all. . 

And, long before he had finished, the smile on his listener's face had faded quite 
away, and as he did so, just in the right place, with no reproaches or excuses, Leslie 
went so pale that he put out his strong arm, that he would far rather have lifted in her 
defence than have spoken as he did, as he felt forced to speak, to save her from falling. 

But she drew back, pushing him away. with a sudden fury. 

*No,no! Donttouch me! Don’t say another word. How dare you! Oh, how 
dare you! Go away, go away, and never, never come near me or speak to me again. 
Oh, how could you, how could you be so unkind!” And, with a half commanding, half 
sobbing gesture, she motioned him to the door. 

He obeyed, without so much as a single word. 

But no sooner had he reached it than he heard her calling to him: 

“Joe! Joe!” oh, so pitifully. 

But, all the same, he did not turn. 

Instead he actually clattered away down the stairs with as much noise as speed—if 
the truth were known, as much to relieve his feelings, which were, as he described it 
afterwards, as much worked up as they had ever been im his life, as to put it out of his’ 
power to answer the call. 

But he did not go home; at least, not until so late that his mother and Katie were 
in a terrible state of mind as to what could possibly have become of him, 

They had pictured all sorts of wonderful horrors. But they need not have been in 
the least afraid. He had been to no worse danger than his own thoughts, no worse 
company than his own, and no worse place than a narrow court entrance, almost directly 
opposite 14, Thatcher's Row. 

Over No. 14 he had, indeed, kept watch with detective-like vigilance—a harmless, if 
somewhat irksome amusement enough, until a dark and somewhat bowed figure 
had entered there. 

Phillip Cuningham had returned home somewhat later than usual, for no wish to 
widen the breach so unhappily come between himself and his wife, but because the 
evil spirit within him had taken longer to subdue than usual, 
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_ He was sick at heart, and weary rather than victorious, indeed, when he at last 
turned back, forcing himself to do so that he might not give his wife cause for so 
much as an instant more uneasiness, if she felt any, than need be. 

_ He mounted the stairs in the very reverse fashion to what Joe had done, and entered 
the room more softly than was his wont, for fear Leslie was asleep. 

But, softly as he went, for once during the weary while since the shadow had come 
between them, she must have been on the watch for him. 

For she heard his coming, and as the door opened ever so gently under his hand, 
sprang to meet him, not only to meet, but into his arms, 
her own clasped tightly round his neck as if in her turn 
she would never let him go again. 

Not so much as a word was spoken between them. No 
pardon asked or granted. There was no need, each knew 
how it was with the other. 

Heart spoke to heart again and each was satisfied. 

There was no longer so much as a shadow between 
them, and never would be again, come what micht. 

They were happy days which followed—a calm, restful 
sort of happiness which was sweeter even than that of | ~ 
those first glad days after they were married. For the love 
of each had been tried,and found true. And be sure no one 
rejoiced more at the restored state of affairs than dear old 
Joe, though when Leslie, in a few broken words, tried to 
thank him for what he had done, for speaking out so 
bravely and unflinchingly as he did, he grew red as a 
turkeyeock in the face, and growled out quite fiercely that 
it would have served him right if Leslie had oop and told 
him to mind his own business. 

But the long delayed return home to the farm was none the less a happier event 
than it might have been, if it had not been for that last little bit of kindness of his. 

And so left to themselves again, the life of the young couple went on even more 
smoothly than before, financially speaking. 

For by great good luck, and perhaps some influence of Joe's, Phillip had at last 
vained some employment, for a time at least, as a copying clerk in a lawyer's office 
where his name was of no account. He was merely a machine, and the work drudgery 
enough to the life of young squire and soldier to which he had been accustomed; but 
he accepted the post only too thankfully, if merely as a means of tiding over the 
anxious time when, unless they were to be absolutely dependent upon charity, even 
that of the Stubbles’, means must be found somehow. 

Tt was well it was so, for the trial which was to come was to be fierce and fiery for 
them both. 

For a time the life of both mother and child alike hung in the balance. It seemed 
impossible both would be spared. 

What that night of suspense was to Phillip Cuningham only his God knew. It 
was more to him even than the morning after B——, when he had first realised to the 
full, as he had thought at least then, all the dark night of horror and dread had 
brought forth. 

But he remembered afterwards that when he had prayed he had found strength to 
do so for his child first, as he had promised Leslie to do in those days when the 
silence between them on the subject nearest to both their hearts just then had been so 
happily broken. 

And in the end this shadow, too, was lifted, and pale and fragile as a child, a lily 
flower herself, Leslie crept slowly back to life, her baby at her breast. It was a boy, 





She sprang tito has arnis, 
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and they named him after his mother’s father, Wilfred, which, shortened to Will, was 
that of Colonel Cuningham, the grandfather he might never know as well. 

But by common consent they grew to call him “ Laddie,” at least, at first. 

And with the new life came brighter days agam, brighter, indeed, than once had 
seemed possible, The Stubbles had been well to the fore, it need hardly be said, in 
the time of need. 

Mrs. Stubble had not waited even to be asked, but alone, for neither Joe nor Katie 
could possibly be spared from the 
farm as well just then, bravely faced 
the dangers of the journey to Lon- 
don, and installed herself in the 
post of nurse. 

The plan was that as soon as she 
was able Leslie and baby were to be 
carried off bodily to the farm. 

Phillip, was, of course, included in 
the invitation, indorsed by Joe in 
the heartiest fashion in a letter the 
composition of which must have 
cost him an infinity of time and 
trouble, the language was so forcible, 
the handwriting so distinctly 
laboured. 

But he, Phillip, would on no 
account lay aside the work he had 
to do, which, thanks to his intense 
application and the sympathy of one 
of the head clerks, whose own son 
had died under a grave suspicion— 
the old man would never believe it 

Her baby at. her breast. was more—was beginning to pay 
fairly well, at least, well enough to 
provide at least the bare necessaries of existence for them. : 

Leslie naturally resisted the attempt to “carry her off’ from her husband, as she 
described it, for ever so short a time, with all her might at first, but at length yielded 
to the urgent entreaty le foreed himself to make, for Heaven alone knew how he all 
but dreaded to be parted from her for so long a while. 

It was more for the child’s sake, indeed, than her own that she at last consented. 

You may imagine the welcome she received at the farm. Joe literally surpassed 
himself, even in the gorgeousness of his apparel, and the breadth and kindliness of 
his smile. 

One would have thought Leshe was doing his and his mother’s home an unheard of 
honour by her visit, instead of coming there weak and friendless, with scarce another 
place to find the rest and peace she stood so sorely in need of. 

As for his, Joe's, attitude with regard to the baby, Leslie herself, tired as she was 
with the journey, for all dear old Mrs, Stubble’s care, laughed as she had not done for 
many a day at his first burst of wondering, positively awestruck, admiration. Little Katie 
bore her part in the greeting, She was just as bonny a lass, and as shy a one as ever, 
the latter fact perhaps due to the fact that Joe had been right, curiously as he had put 
it, in “opiming,” as he called it, that she would not at all object to being his “ second 
best.” 

Indeed, it was pretty clear now that she had made up her mind upon the subject all 
ilong.. 
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While Joe— 

Well, it was beginning to become pretty clear, also, that he was quite ready to carry 
out the course he had decided upon, if not indeed—no disrespect whatever, of course, 
to the young Squire's wite—growing just a trifle impatient for the coming of the 
harvesting, the time appointed for the bargain to be entered upon. 

And be sure, as well, that no one rejoiced more at this happy turn of affairs than 
Leslie herself. 

“IT should never, never have made him such a wife as you will be,” she said, wishing 
the little lass joy as she watched her perform her many home duties so quickly and 
cleverly. 

“May be not,” replied little Katie, blushing right up to her pretty ears, and diving 





Diving|deep into a barrel of rosy-cheeked apples, 


deep into a barrel of rosy-cheeked apples, so many likenesses of herself. “But there 
isn't any knowing how things would have turned out if they'd been different, is there. 
Joe?” in some confusion, as the young farmer Game making believe to steal in upon 
them in his blundering fashion. 

“I don't know. I never was good at riddles,” he answered, in his jolly, hearty way. 
“but it ain't the least bit of a riddle in the world that there ain’t a lady in the land 
better fitted to be the young Squire's wife,” he was for ever bringing in Phillip’s name 
at every turn, his honest and sincere delight in their friendship calling up tears more 
often than he knew to Leslie's eyes, “than this little lad’s mother,” and he touched the 
face of the child as he lay sleeping in her arms with one big brown finger, and then 
flinging his arms suddenly round the little apple sorter, he gave her the most sounding 
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smack of a kiss, “that there aint another lassie in the whole country side like our 
Katie.” 

And then he burst ont into his jolly, hearty laugh, which made the smoke-stained 
rafters of the big old kitchen ring again, as if he had made the very best joke in the 
world, laughing still as he strode out into the yard to lend his mother a hand with her 
heavy marketing basket, just for all the world as if he was the most gallant gentleman - 
in the land. 

It was a very quiet, but a very happy time, Leslie spent those few short weeks, for 
no one would hear of her staying less than a full month, with a day to come and go, 
as Joe called it. 

She never seemed to tire, indeed, of wandermmg about the lanes and fields, of 
feasting her eyes and ears on those thousand and one delights of the country, which, 
so dear to her as they had ever been, she had never known until now she had missed 
so much in those long dreary, weary months, in ceaselessly busy, noisy London. 

She and the little lad seemed to breathe in new life with every breath of the sweet 
pure air, laden with all the sweet scents of the harvest so close now at hand. 

Phillip wrote, too, so regularly, such long loving letters of interest in her, their 
doings, with long detailed accounts of his own, and all in such good, even spirits. that 
she had less fear than she had looked to have of how it would fare with him left, 
though of his own free will, to fight the battle with his daily burden for the first tinie 
alone. 

But for all these encouraging hopeful signs, hen she at last returned to London, | 
she and baby, two new beings, as she had said, with tears in her eyes, to Joe, taking 
his big brown hand in both of hers in the fervour of her thanks—I verily believe that, 
brown and work-stained as it was, she could have kissed it—so that he, Joe, could not 
say so much as a word in reply, save in the very gruffest tones, she was aware almost 
from the very first of some change in her husband. 

Tt was not so much in actual appearance, although she noticed with 4 pang, at the 
consciousness of the new life and strength in her, that he was paler and thinner. 

He said it had been very hot in London, and the office work, such long hours in a 
stuffy office, was sure to pull him down a bit at first, not that he grumbled, he was only 
too thankful for such luck as he had. | 

But he was graver and sadder looking than ever. She looked, almost fearfully, for 
grey hairs in the short, boyish curls, but there were none. It was not time's hand 
which was so heayy upon him. 

Better, perhaps, if it had been. 

The old brave, if no longer gay, smile that it haa once been, which had told so 
instinctively of courage, if not hope, rarely, very rarely, lighted up his face now. And 
when his eyes did brighten, and his drooping head lift a little, it was im a fit of restless- 
ness, a feverish sort of excitement which was entirely new to him. 

Leslie, reading these signs by the quick eye of love, at firet thought that something 
fresh had occurred to shake his hard-won efforts of composure and control. 

But she was convinced that not for a moment would he have hidden such an occurrence 
from her. Nay, when she hinted at her fears he denied them so frankly and fearlessly, 
that, knowing only too well that from no mistaken idea of sparing her would he have 
any secret from her, she entirely dismissed her fears in that direction. 

But the change in him remained, if, indeed, it did not increase. Thus. although 
plainly aware of it, he did battle with it right royally. 
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CHAPTER IX, 
LESLIE'S PLAN. 


NE day there came to Leslie a new idea as to the change in her 
husband. 

She kept it to herself, however, for some time at first, for 
reasons which may be cuessed. 

In its train came an unexpected piece of good luck. <A debtor 
of Leshe’s dead father, coming into better days, did not for once 
forget the assistance he had received when things had gone hardly 
with him. Unaware of his old friend and creditor's death, he 
sent to the old home the sum he owed. This, as the debt had 
been, Incurred in his first wife's time, Leslie's stepmother, with 

the scrupulous honesty which so often distinguishes such hard, forbidding natures, 
forwarded at once to her. 

The sum was not large. 

But, small as it was, it was some sort of a nest egg, and though for his own sake, 
coming through such a channel, Phillip would far rather have refused than accepted 
it, for his wife and child's sake he stored it away thankfully enough. 

He noticed but only idly, as it were, that Leslie herself was a little sincular about 
the money. 

She seemed neither glad nor sorry. Strangely silent about it at times, at others 
discussing with evident eagerness the many uses to which it might be put. 

And, at last, one evening, about a week after its arrival, sittmg watching her 
husband at his work—he earried writing home to drive away at in the evenings, as well 
as all day long-—-she suddenly rose and went to his side. 









“ Phillip, haven't you done enough 
jor to-night ?” 
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Phillip,” she said, laying her hand upon his shoulder, with the light caressing touch 
he knew so well, ‘haven't you done enough for to-night? You will make yourself ill 
working so hard; and * and she hesitated slightly, and then went on quickly, 
somewhat as if she was forcing herself to speak against her will, “I have something 
I want to say to you,” 

“Working so hard,” he repeated, not heeding her last words, they had been spoken 
despite herself so low, and resting his head back upon her hand and looking up mto 
her sweet face with a smile, if but a weary one. 

“Gan I work too hard for you and the little one?” And his dark eyes, full of 





feeling, turned lovingly to the corner of the room where the little white cot was 


enshrined. In it the child lay sleeping. How he loved it! He scarcely so much as 





And he touched the soft, wayward eurls with his fingers coressingly. 


could bear to think that he had ever thought his life, their life, could be complete 
without it. ‘ Work too hard?” he went on, with loving playfulness, as he turned once 
more to Leslie, “ mighty hard work for such arms as these.’ 

He stretched them out before him on the table, and then let them fall to his sides 
with something of a sigh, which, from the look on her face, made Leslie resolve more 
than ever to speak out, and at once, whatever was in her mind. 

So when he rose, not quite unwillingly, to obey her and leave his work for a while, 
she drew the easiest chair the room contained to the window, where a few flowers from 
the dear old Home Farm blossomed bravely and sweetly, and pushing it wide open to 
let in every breath of the warm evening air. slipped into her favourite attitude 
beside him. 
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“Well, darling?” he asked, knowing of old that she had something to confess. 
But now the moment had come te speak her courage left her, for a while at least, 


and in lieu of answer she buried her face in his breast, With something so like a sob he 


caught her to him in sudden terror as to what was amiss. 

But she managed to quiet his fears, smiling even up into his face until they were 
quite banished. 

Then, at last, she set to her task. 

“T have been thinking,” she said, then paused again, uncertain how best to put her 
thoughts into words. 

* Nothing new or astonishing is there in that?” he replied, playfully, to help her. 
“ How many wonderful ideas and plans have come out of this pretty head?” 

And he touched the soft, wayward curls with his fingers caressingly. 

But she did not go on, only drew his hand down and pressed it to her lips with a 
curious sort of passionate earnestness, which made him fear more than ever, though he 
would not let her see hoWdisturbed he was, that something was amiss, or, at any rate, 
disturbing her. | 

* Bribery,” he said, gently, bent on treating the matter lightly so long as he could. 

But he grew grave against his will the next moment, when she burst out impulsively - 

“Yes, Phillip, ] want you to do something for me; want you to do it so much, so 
very much. I want you to take this money that has been sent, and let us go out where 
all this trouble began, and try, try with all our might and main, do everything that 
money can do; see if something, anythmeg, cannot be done to lighten the burden upon 
you.” 

He winced perceptibly, almost started back from her at this forbidden mention of 
his dishonour, even veiled as it was. 

But she did not give him time to speak—only went on eagerly and earnestly 
clasping her hands on his knees: 

“Yes, I know what it is to you to have me only speak of it. You hope and 
pray I never think of it. And I do, not for my own 
sake, but for yours—I cannot but do that. I know how 
bravely you try te bear it, as you said you would, to 
hide it all from™me what it costs. And I thank you 
each day, each night, with all my very heart and soul. 
But,” and the cry broke from -her almost like a wail of 
despair, “oh, Phillip, I see; I know only too well that 
it is stronger than your will—your love for me, and for 
eur little one even, It is killing you, aye. kiling you, 
although you do not know it, slowly but surely. And 
unless I do something to save you, unless I set myself 
entirely upon one side, and little Laddie as well, I shall 
see you sink under it at last and die before my very 
eyes. Ah, then! oh, husband, husband, my heart would 
indeed break,” And she locked her arms round him, 
clinging to him with a passionate tide of grief which 
was too deep even for tears—amounting almost to “Phere ts this money, take 1t.” 
frenzy. “Don't let it be, don’t let it be; not while 
there is one thing, if it is only so little, which may, perhaps, do something to 
save you.” 

“But there is nothing,” he answered, quietly, although he held her close, rewarding 
her loving solicitude with tender kisses and caresses. 

“Yes, there is,” she replied, tearfully now, almost prayfully. ‘“ There is this money, 
take it.” 

“And rob you and the child?” he asked, “never. I would, eed, die sooner 
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than that. But, dearest, believe me, you are distressing yourself without a cause. I 
am strong, far stronger than you think. The day will come, nay, is coming, I hope 
and pray, very soon, when the past will be the past to both of us, to you as well as 


to me—really and truly the past. When we shall have no thought for anything but 


the future. Itis almost here, indeed. Believe me, darling, I am happy, quite happy.” 

But the wistful, dreamy look on his handsome young face more than beled his 
words, and gave all unconsciously some support, at least, to her fears—that his will to 
conquer the great burden of his disgrace and dishonour was stronger than his body, 
that the latter would in time give way completely under the great, the crushing strain 
put upon it. 

Leslie saw it, and with eyes of dread clung to him more closely still, pleadimg with 
him with all her might to take the money. 

But he would not, try as she might, even although she told him her reason for 
speaking at last, which was, indeed, a somewhat curious one. This, none the less, 
that she was not at all given to any belief in superstitions, or to pay any heed to idle 
facts or fancies. 

“T have had it in my mind for some time,’ she said, “that you should do—try to 
do something of the sort. For, somehow, I cannot believe that your life is really 
blighted for ever. You, yourself, you know, said once”—she dared not name the 
day of the home-coming; of that she knew she must not speak—“that if was a 
mystery, and greater ones have been cleared up before now for less cause than we 
want this one, oh, so much, to be. But I would not speak at first, and tell you all that 
was In my mind, because I had promised never to doit. But last night I had a dream, 
such a strange one.” And she shuddered and hid her face for a moment, and Phillip, 
remembering how she had cried out in her sleep, berved her to forget all about it, if it 
in any way frightened her. But she wanted so much to tell him that at last he 
consented to listen. 

“T dreamed I saw it all,” she said, in a low, awed sort of whisper, “saw you lying, 
as you say you must have lain, that night, beside the fire with your cloak round you, 
and your knapsack for your pillow, heard the alarm given, and saw the blacks come 
stealing in across the cleared space in front of the forest as they must have done. 
And you, you did not stir hand or foot. And as I looked at you it seemed to me in 


fancy—only in fancy, mind, Phillip; say you believe that or I will not tell you any 


more—that you were, as they said, as you yourself say you were, although you had no 
knowledge, still less intention, of having drunk too much wine. I don’t know how I 
felt, or what I did. I think I was somehow turned to stone, until all at once a light 
shone on your face from somewhere, I could not tell where, and a voice, such a low 
sweet voice, like none I have ever heard before, said : 

“*Don’t be afraid, He is not as you think, he is only asleep. But when I tried to 
wake you, tried all I could, and I did try, oh, so hard, I could not doit. T called you 
by name, I kissed and cried over you, but it was no use, and I awoke.” 

The low faltermg tones had sunk almost to a whisper, an awestruck, trembling 
whisper, for as she, the young wife, had told it, the dream had taken another meaning 
than the first one it had had for her, and in the sleep from which she had not been able 
to wake her husband she saw, now imaged forth, that in which she so much feared to 
see him he—the sleep of death. Perhaps the unhappy sleeper himself saw the same. 
If so he did not shrink. 

Instead, in a yoice thrilling in its intensity, he said gently, very gently, but none 
the less with every conviction that he spoke the truth, showing forth plainly enouch in 
every accent : 

“Only a dream, darling, only a dream, nothing more. And do you think I should 
refuse, even for your sake, for Laddie’s sake, to take this money if I thought for even 
a single moment that anything, aye, anything, I could do would make the matter 
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other than it isP I did once, indeed, speak of a mystery. But it was of chance or 
fate, not such as any effort of yours or mine ever can unravel. Guilty in intent only 
I am not. I will swear that with my dying breath. But in actual fact I must have 
been weaker than I thought when I drank the wine I did that night by accident "— 
the word came out with something like a groan between his clenched teeth—‘to have 
taken more than I thought, than was good for me, or the vintage may have been 
stronger than I heeded at the time. “ene 

Chance. Fate. Providence. Are not A : elie 

they all mysteries, and such as who ey 
does not know entirely beyond all 
human ken? It would be worse than 
foolish, madness, utter madness to try 
even to believe otherwise, and I even, 
(sod help me, cannot do it. You 
cannot tell, cannot guess, what it is 
to me tosay this, and to you. But I 
do say it. There is no hope, absolutely none.” 
He paused then, and his head fell forward on his 
breast, hidden in his hands. But after a moment 
he lifted it again, and continued, though plainly 
only by a great effort: “It is best so, believe me, 
dear; the past is dead, let us bury it, if we can. 
That is all I ask of you, and I know you will do 
it, a8 you haye done it so far, for my sake, and 
that of our little one.” 

Need it be said she gave anew the promise of 
silence upon the subject. 

When she had done so he thanked her as best 
he knew how, and drew a deep breath, as if, almost a= ay = 
unconsciously, as it were, with the very effort to forget it, the Sy tee 
load.on him had lightened. ‘wfhet 

And then, as if still further to ease her mind, he said, gently : = 

“ Don'tfear for my health, dear. If, and I do not fear it now. 

I should feel my strength failing, I will not hide it any more than any other secret 
from you.” 

He rose then, as if to put an end entirely to the subject, saying, as he settled to his 
work again, more to himself than aloud: 

“ No, it is wearimess that kills, not work.” And then, lower still, as if he did not 
intend her to hear at all, though she did so, “If it were only any other work but this!” 

Those words later gave Leslie the clue which, even with her act of self-denial, she 
had sought in vain. 

For if Phillip was more cheerful and self-reliant now that they had each spoken out, 
the restless fits she had noticed with such uneasiness, as has been said, all the same did 
not cease, 

It was scarcely strange it should be so, for the air was once more rife with rumours 
of war, and all its horrors and excitements. 

An effort was being made to retrieve the advantages which had been lost the year 
before at B——, and the subject touched only too nearly home. 

Hitherto, as has been said, Phillip had shrunk from the subject as from a touch 
upon a wound he could not bear. 

Now he could not hide how the mere mention would call forth all his most eager 
earnest attention. 

Those soft grey eyes, ever on the watch for any word or sign, noted how he strained 
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his ears to catch even the most carelessly uttered words upon it; with what impatience 
he awaited the arrival of the latest news; with what feverish interest whenever a news- 
paper came into his hand he would turn and devour the one item which seemed to have 
any interest for him—the war intelligence. 

The suspicions the few facts excited were more than confirmed by a little incident 
which, trifling as it was, bore a deeper significance than might otherwise have appeared. 

They were returning from a quiet stroll with Laddie in one of the parks, one of the 
ereat city gardens, when there came the sound of a steady tramp, tyamp, tramp, behind 
them. 

Tt reached Leslie’s ear last. But before it did so she saw by the look upon her 
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He mode a step forward. 
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husband's face, the sudden flush of colour to his cheeks, the bright light to his eyes, 
that there were soldiers near. 

And presently, for unconsciously, as she could see, his step slackened, a body of 
troops passed them. 
— And it so happened that as they did so the horse of the commanding officer took 
fright, and, becoming uncontrollable, dashed back along the thoroughfare. 

This happened to be a crowded one, and in a moment the little troop—they were but 
a handful of raw recruits on the way to the depot—was thrown into confusion. 

Watching her husband with jealous eyes, Leslie saw how every instinct of the 

soldier awoke within him. He seemed (o entirely forget where he was, even the child 
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in his arms, so that in fear he should let him fall she took it quietly from him. He 
scarcely seemed to notice even that she did so. 

He made a step forward, the word of command, unconsciously as it were, rising to 
his lips. 

But in time he remembered himself, and stayed still. In another moment the men, 
too, had remembered some, at least, of their training, and had hastily formed up. The 
leader had controlled his horse, regained his place at their head, and the march was 
continued. 

Then, and not till then, Phillip Cuningham fell back, and without a word. 

But his face was white as death with some intense inward excitement, his eyes 
dark with feeling, his lower lip so tightly clenched between his teeth that when a little 
later it was set free there was blood upon it, as Leslie could but see. 

She was prepared, therefore, in a measure for what was to come. 





“ BLestie, F have done it.” 


That was one day, scarcely a week later, when the excitement of the war was 
becoming more and more intense, and all England, it seemed, was waiting breathless 
for the new struggle which was soon to be. Sitting alone in the little upper room, the 
ehild on her knee, she heard her husband's step on the stair. 

It was long before the time of his usual return from the office in which he still 
worked. 

Yet she did not dream for an instant that he had been dismissed or was ill. 

There was something in his step there would not have been there then; something 
different from what it had heen for many a long day, since-— 

Since when P 

The step was quicker, firmer, with not a trace of the old lagging or weariness. It 
would have deceived any but the most accustomed ears. 

Leslie not only was not for an instant deceived in it as her husband's, but she knew 
as well the meaning of the change. 

Fo 
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For her hand went up for a moment to her heart as if to stay its quickened beating, 
and then she hurried to the door to meet him. 

It was he sure enough, and yet another man altogether. No longer the drooping, 
weary being to whom life was so plainly a burden, but the old Phillip Cuningham, 
with well drawn-up figure, erect head, his face not pale now, but flushed with a glow 
which happiness alone, not health, can give, his eyes—— 

Ah! there was the best change of all. 

The fierce, hungry look of weariness and longing was gone, as itseemed, for ever. 

They were bright and clear, as if never a shadow of any sort had lurked within them, 
as once there never had. 

They were once more true windows of the man’s soul, which looked ont on the world 
again, frankly, fearlessly 

And the voice—— 

Atlast! At last its tones had found their music as of old. Theyrane true and 
clear as a bell. 

Truly, indeed, it needed no words to tell Leslie all, even had she not already more 
than suspected the truth, 

* Leslie, I have done it,” he said, taking both her hands in his and holding them fast, 
so that he almost hurt her in his intense excitement. “I have taken the chance of a 
false name and enlisted.” 
# # * # of a 4 4 

And so it came to pass after all as Leslie had planned, only without her self-sacr ifice, 
at least so far as the money was concerned. 

The regiment Phillip had Joined was already under orders to proceed to the seat of 
war, as he had doubtless been aware. 

Tit sailed in less than a week. But even that short space of time was an eternity to 
him in his intense, almost mad, desire to be safely away out of England without being 
recognised, still more to be at the work which it had well-nigh broken his heart 
to stand by and have no share in, so nearly that his pride had broken down instead in 
leading him to break his resolve never to forego his name whatever it might cost him 
to bear it. 

He sailed in safety, so far. But not alone. 

Leslie went with him; not actually as his wife, but as one of a staff of nurses, who 
by a Incky, to her, Heaven-sent chance, were being sent out at the same time. 

She had made up her mind to it from the first, that any hardship, any amount of 
privation she might have to bear would be preferable to the weary, and it must needs be 
terrible, watch she would otherwise have had to have kept at home alone. 

The thought of parting from her had been the one shadow upon her husband's joy 
at the step he had taken, and joy it was, pure and simple. 

Her resolve—easily accomplished, for, as has been said, she was a skilful nurse— 
was the crowning point which made him doubt even his own senses. 

“My brave darline—my noble wife!” he said, clasping her in his arms, with a look 
of almost adoration, 

But after a moment it changed to one of questioning, in which there was a sharp 
touch of pain as well. 

She understood it. 

“Joe and his mother have already promised that—to take care of him. We can 
trust them.” 

It was Laddie, of course, of whom they spoke. He could not possibly go out with 
them. 

She, Leslie, had spoken quietly enough. But what it cost her to part from her boy 
Heayen alone knew. 

And so they weut forward to the promise of anew hope, a new life, 
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CHAPTER X, 
A CHANCE MEETING. 


= OEE that man to my quarters.” 


Was it a fatality that almost the very moment that he stepped 
on shore in the land of promise there rose up in Phillip Cuningham’s: 
path the one danger it seemed he could not face. 

The very day he and his comrades, amongst whom his identity. 
was never so much as suspected so far, were quartered at last in 
the arrival port, and he, Phillip, at work in the dockyard upon 

en one of the menial occupations which he performed only too 
readily, he found himself suddenly face to face with the last person in all the world he 
had prayed he might not meet at any time—his father. 

He had not known even that he, the colonel, had been drafted on active service ; 
had never so much as dreamed their paths would cross, or how greatly he would have 
dreaded, have feared, the meeting under such cireumstances ag his assumed name 
would not fail to be to his father, can better be imagined than described. 

Nay, had he deemed a meeting possible, it would have been the one thing which 
might have kept him back from taking the step he had taken. 

As it was, it was too late to retract or to go back in any way. 

So, perhaps, the very unexpectedness of the meetine was a mercy in disguise, after 
all, for it put his nerve and courage to the sharpest test, gave him that strength born 
of sheer desperation, which alone could, and did, save him. 

With his heart erstwhile beating so high, turned all at once cold as ice, heavy as 
lead within him, every nerve strained to the very highest tension, he went on with his 
task. Never a muscle relaxed, his eyes even meeting 
the gaze of those steel grey ones firmly, unflinchingly, 
when his father, passing him close, he must needs come 
to “ attention.” 

And yet it was a greater danger he faced then than 
death itself, even the death he was set to face, the 
worst. 

It was not even exposure, public exposure for the 
second time, for who knew what course the colonel 
might or might not think himself again called upon to 
take as his duty, the stern duty he had performed to the 
very last letter the day of his son’s home-coming? but 
what was far worse, the shipwreck, and for ever—for not 
a second time would he find the strength to risk such a 
danger to all his highest hopes; better lay them aside, 
as he had tried to do, once and for ever—of every 
chance he had won of striking, if only one blow, for 
the cause which, whatever had been, he had so much at 
heart, it seemed in this moment almost life itself to 
him. 

And his effort, supreme as it was, had its reward. 

It was not that his father did not Inow him. Those 
keen grey eyes had picked him out from all the hundred 








“ Order that man to my quarters.” 
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busy, bustling fellows in the very first moment, recognised him only too surely for 
him even to doubt it. 

Any other man but the colonel would, might have questioned the evidence even of 
his own senses, although in stooping to forego his name his son had not stooped as well 
to any disguise or subterfuge to keep secret his identity. There was no need for it. 
He was a different, an entirely different man to the gallant. handsome young officer 
who had before commanded his own troop; entirely different save to those keen, 
familiar eyes. 

lt was a surprise, a shock, indeed, to the colonel, the recognition, 

But the iron nerve which had not failed the more than Spartan father the day of 
the home-coming did not do so now. 

For a moment, it is true, he hesitated. 

And in that moment the unhappy son's fate trembled a second time in the balance, 
held in his father’s hand. And of a surety no more heartfelt prayer ever went up to 
Heaven from any heart, innocent or guilty, for pity and mercy than that wrung from 
Phillip Cuningham’s very soul then. 

The prayer was answered. 

Only that brief moment the eyes upon his face meeting his. 

Then they passed on, coldly, sternly as ever. 

The next moment the bugle sounded “ Fall in,” sweet music enough to one heart, at 
least. 

Phillip had not thought to escape so easily as it seemed he was to do. 

And he was right. 

As he went to his place, his father, without so much as a second glance in his 
direction, only a gesture, gave a brief order and then turned away: 

“Send that man to my quarters.” 

Phillip knew then only too well that he had got to fight as well as endure, and 
that, perhaps, all the more fiercely because alone with his most powerful and dearest 
enemy ; aye, he did not forget that, for all he held most dear. 

But he obeyed the order without so much asa single effort to evade it. With an 
unfaltering step, a calm, set look upon his face, little enough about him of the guilty 
man, already condemned and going to receive, for all he knew, the very heaviest 
possible punishment, he walked into his father's presence. 

The Colonel received him standing, and for a moment they faced each other in 
silence, as at their first meeting in the dockyard without. 

The while Phillip noted, gladly enough, how little, if one could judge by the small 
change in him, the son's disgrace had touched his father. 

Then, in remembrance, not mockery, he had no thought of 
-<| such a thing even, he raised his hand in a respectful salute. 

The action, however, somehow stung Colonel Cuningham, as 
if it had been meant as a call to his duty, 

He set, at any rate, at once to perform it. 

“So, sir,” he said, in a tone of clear, cutting irony, which went 
to his listener’s heart like a knife, nay, of the two he would have 
chosen a blow with amy weapon. “it has come to this; I find you 
masquerading under a false name.” 

“Thad no choice but to do so,” came back the calm, steady 
answer, with no trace in a single accent of the tumult within; 
‘you took from me my right to bear my own the day you set the 
seal upon my dishonour; cast me out of house and home; 
made me an outcast and an alien to the very last sense of the 
ae word. If you had, if you could only have found it in your heart 
The bugle sounded. to have stood by me, the world would, at least, have judged me 
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less harshly than it has, and,’ warming irresistibly to the theme as he had not meant 
to do, “who knows——” 

“Silence! I did not send for you to listen to your reproaches. I did my duty then 
and I will do it now, to the last; aye, to the very death!” 

The slumbering fury which lurked behind the iron mask was once more awakened. 
This time, as it seemed, with almost ungovernable fierceness, which bode ill enough for 
the end of the interview. 

“You say I took away your name. At least I took away your sword ”“—it hung at 
his own side as he spoke, and he laid his hand uponit. He had better have drawn it 
out and, as he had once tempted his son to 
do, with his own hand sheathed it in that 
son's heart—‘the sword you disgraced, dis- 
honoured, and with it took away your right 
to wear it.”’ 

“ Yes “—the answer came swift and sure 
then—*T have not forgotten that you did 
it; your duty, as you thought, and so I do 
not blame you. But. though you took 
away my sword, you must cut off my right 
arm, and he held it out unflinchingly, ‘ 
“before you will prevent me from striking 
one blow in the cause that was lost through me, from giving my life, if need be, and 
that willingly, to regain it.” 

“You defy me! You dare——" 

The hot Cuningham temper broke forth in full fury, then, in the father. 

The son remained calm, if not entirely unmoved. 

“No,” he said, quietly, almost gently, “this is neither defence nor defiance. I can 
make none to any purpose; I know that only too well, or I might make it. Who 
knows? But it would be worse than useless. Disown me. cast me out as you will, you 
are still my father. You hold my fate in your hands a second time. You can bring it 
all back upon me, shame, diserace. dishonour, double, aye, treble what it was before, 
for Iam gcuilty in this masquerade, as you call it. But I am desperate. too. 1 warn 
you again as I warned you once before, don’t, for pity's sake, try me too far. or there is 
no knowing how it may end for both of us.” 

How truly in all did he at least only mean to do his duty was proved in the 
unhappy father’s favour. or excuse, that for a moment even his stern unbending 
attitude was all but broken down by the calmness, the nobility of his unhappier son’s 
look and gesture. But only for a moment. 

It was he who broke again the silence between them, Phillip awaiting his sentence, . 
calm and erect as ever, as if it had been mere orders. 

But the Colonel spoke now with bitterness instead of fury in his tone. 

“ Aye, if words could clear you; were such a thing possible!” he said, then paused, 
remembering the half hint, half hope the words conveyed, 

Phillip answered slowly enough this time. For himself, he would far rather haye 
kept silent; as it was he felt he must speak, There must be only truth between them 
now and always; no false hopes or fears, cost what it might to dispel them. 

* No, sir,” he said, respectfully, “ that is not possible. Were I a thousand times less 
guilty than I am, nothing short of a miracle could prove me innocent. I know that only 
too well.” 





* At least T took away your sword.” 





“ Aye, and your mother knew it, too,’ and in his very anguish at this fearless truth, 
speaking for the best as it was, the old fury broke forth again, savage now, and all but 
merciless. 

“No, father, no.” 
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The name slipped out almost unawares. For at the mention of his mother’s name 
a spasm of pain had touched her sons hitherto calm set face. He remembered, 
perhaps, that, though not his mother’s, there were hearts which had broken because of 
him, and that there were also others still to break in payment of that night's work 
at B——, which nothing could undo. 

“No, father. Heaven, at least, spared me that. My mother, from the first, believed 
me innocent. I never doubted that, and before she died she wrote to me, asking 
my forgiveness for not having, as she said, done something to try and convince you of it 
My forgiveness! I never doubted her love for so much as one moment. I would have 
gone to her, would have braved even your displeasure to have had one last word from 
her. But the message reached me too late. Too late!” with a choking breath almost 
like a sob. “I keep it here, her letter,” he touched his breast where, indeed, it had 





His son passed out from his presence. 


always lain, together with a lock of Leslie's and Laddie’s hair; two curls, a dusky and 
und a golden one entwined, his most precious possessions in all the world. ‘It seems, 
sometimes, a sort of talisman to take away the soreness of my heart, one of which 
even you cannot rob me.” 

He stayed then, would not for a moment give tongue to the accusation— 

Tt was you who broke my mother's heart, not I.” 

But, perhaps, the Colonel's conscience was his own accuser, for with a wave of his 
hand he put an end to the interview. 

‘You may go,” he said, coldly and sternly as ever. 

But the permission was too precious, almost utterly unhoped for as it was, for the 
son to hesitate to accept it even for a moment. 

But even as it was so, at the door he paused, with one of those impulses which were 
so little characteristic of guilt in him. 
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“Father,” and he spoke the forbidden name fearlessly now, and as he spoke held 
out his hand, the shapely right hand, not white now but work-stained, the hand 
which they would have to cut off before they should prevent it grasping a weapon of 
some sort, and striking at least one blow in atonement, undeserved or no, “won't you 
say as much as one kind word to me, only one? Heaven knows how much I need it, most 
of all from you. But I don’t ask it as your son, but as a poor fellow without a scrap 
of hope or comfort in the whole wide world, who, all unworthy as he is, is only doing 
his best to atone, to yon, before all. Only a word, father, or a touch of your hand.” 





She had declared the parting would break her heart, 


He spoke with a pleading which it must, indeed, have been hard to have resisted, 

But his father’s arms were crossed in the old stern attitude he knew so well, over 
his breast, and he did not, or, perhaps, would not see or hear the spoken and unspoken 
appeal, 

Perhaps the former. 

For when, bowing his head in silent submission, his son passed out from his 
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presence, and some few moments later messenvers on urgent affairs demanded 
admittance, they had to ask it more than once before it was granted, and even then 
noticed that the Colonel was hardly so collected and concise in his judgment and speech 
as usual, | 

The meeting bore absolutely no fruit, save that Phillip Cuningham went back to 
his place in the ranks with an only too thankful heart that the boon he craved so much 
was not denied him, even under the false colours which 
galled him like an iron chain against the flesh. 

But there was another person who was to meet and 
to know him under very different circumstances to those 
of his interview with his father, circumstances which 
he little dreamed of then any more than he suspected 
even the plot which already had wrecked his hie as it 
peemed beyond all redemption. 

He did not know even that his cousin Cecil had been 
forced, much against his will, on active service. He, 
Pentland, had fully intended to sell out before the war 
had broken out again, for, as may be guessed, he was 
little enough of a soldier at heart, least of all now. 

But in his mean, grasping way, which poor Sybel 
knew only too well by this time, he had put of doimg so 
until too late. 

He bad had what he described as a pretty scene with 
his wife, for, shallow as was her nature, she did love 
him, poor child, as he deserved little enough to be 
loved. And, with none of a stronger nature's self-reliance, she had declared the 
parting would break her heart, and it almost seemed, so ill she became, that she spoke 
the truth. 

Cecil, indeed, in the end, coldly and cruelly evaded the exigencies of a last good- 
bye by coming away without saying it at all, or leaving so much as a line in writing, or 
any but the barest arrangements for her living, it could not be said comfort. 

Nay, he told himself grimly enough that it was the one advantage of his going 
abroad to be quit of her for a while, and that if they did not ever meet again so much 
the better. The marriage had been Sir William’s fault, not his. 

Had gentle Lady Cuningham been still alive, the unhappy girl might have found 
an asylum with her, As it was, with the Colonel as well already started from England 
—he had been amongst the first to go—she, Sybel, was left to do little more than 
languish out her life—there were the seeds of consumption in her family—like a beauti- 
ful broken flower. 

Sometimes she was actually in want, when some urgent need or heedless extravagance 
had swallowed up her small allowance before 1b was due. She had not so much as a 
scrap of comfort. Cecil had even forbidden her 
to write to him, and she always obeyed him to the 
letter. But in this case the longing for if only a 
word from him overcame at last her scruples, and 
"= she wrote a long passionate letter, full of love and 

i .* \ care for him and his safety, not so much as a word 
ree! or complaint, as there might easily have been, of 
her own sorry lot. It surely might have touched 
any heart had 1b been read, even Cecil Pentland’s. 

As it was, 16 was returned unopened. 

a She had doubted it might reach him at all, 
She would spend days sitting af her desk, To have it returned so—her heart did, indeed, 


ft was returned unopened. 
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seem breaking then. But even then she had no thought of reproach, even for his 
cruelty. 

She told herself she would not run the risk of his displeasure a second time. But 
by-and-hye the temptation proved too strong. She wrote not once, but again and again, 
utterly heedless now that the letters were not even returned, much less answered. 

She found a sad sort of pleasure in the belief that at least he received them, and 
would spend days sitting at her desk, writing and re-writing every detail of her lonely 
life, as if the letters had been for the eye of the most loving and tender husband in the 
world. 

Poor Sybel ! 

As for Cecil himself, his reflections in every way were by no means comfortable, 

As a beast of prey watches the victim which has once already escaped its jaws, he 
had, so far, not unnaturally kept himself well informed of his cousin Phillip’s doings. 

In the hurry and bustle, however, of his own departure for the war, Phillip’s 
important step in the same direction missed him. So fearful had he become at 
the very success of his plan, at allevents to ruin his more than brother, that he was 
veritaply afraid to stir so much as a hand or foot for fear of bringing the whole castle 
of his high aims and hopes, complete in all save that one all-important item, the logs of 
Leslie—no wonder Sybel suffered as she did—about his ears. 

He heartily wished now that he had risked the chances of letting Azurkim encom: 
pass his cousin's death outright. At least, then, whatever had been the turn of affairs, 
Leshe would never have been Phillip’s wife. As it was, he was far from having 
any desire to become an open enemy. He would rather wait and see what might chance. 
Who knew, Fate might, perhaps, befriend him a second time, as it had done before, 

Who knew 

He was, therefore, little likely to have taken any steps to have prevented Phillip’s 
remaining in the ranks. None the less that, desperate as he must be, Phillip would 
probably not set much store upon his life. As it was, Cecil knew nothing until it 
was too late, or almost so. 

Phillip, it should be said, merely judged his cousin with the rest of those who 
beheved him guilty, neither blaming nor condemning him for, at least, blacker 
ingratitude than the others, as he might have done. 

Certainly, not for a moment did he suspect him of being the villain he was. 

Had he known, therefore, of the likelihood of any meeting between them, as 
between him and his father, he would have taken as little trouble to have prevented it 
as to bring it about, fearing as little as he cared in the matter. 

But the meeting was to be, despite either of them. 

Phillip, as may be guessed, was more than ready to plunge on the very instant into 
the thick of the fight; as it were, ready to face any dificulty, any danger; panting to 
strike one blow, to strike and strike home at the very heart of one foe, even if with the 
blow that foe's sword went home in return to his own, 

It was all, it seemed to him, he could do. 

And yet it almost seemed, as well, that he was not going to be allowed to do that; 
that the far harder, and ob, so terribly irksome and wearying, above all recompenseless, 
task of watching and waiting only, was to be his instead. Yet how he watched, how 
he waited, may be guessed. He had bound himself to be patient as well as strong. 
But it tried him sorely, galled him to the very soul. His only comfort, indeed, was 
that though not actually together, he and Leslie could, at least, see each other every day 

For though not wounded, save in a chance skirmish, or “tumble,” as they called it, 
with the blacks, there were plenty of sick in the hospital, sufferers from the strain of 
the “hot” season through which some had been compelled to pass. 

And Leslie, bearing up bravely against a hungry longing for if only one look at her 
darling boy at home, did her duty with the rest. 
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She was a great favourite in the hospital. Nursing seemed to be her forte. For 
though younger, and hardly so strong as many of her sister nurses, she had a quick, 
light hand, a steady eye, and, what was better still, the gentlest of hearts, which, trained 
by sorrow and suffering of her own. rarely failed to give such sympathy as is comfort 
to the suffering and afflicted, even from a stranger. 

And she cheered and comforted her husband best of all. She hoped and prayed 
even for the struggle to actually begin for his sake, entirely forgetful of self and what 
in her husband's state of mind it micht, or rather might not, mean to her, perhaps even 
widowhood itself. And better that, she knew, than to have him come out of the fight 
wounded, crippled, mained, utterly useless now in the cause he would have given a 
hundred thousand lives, had they been all his own, to have won. 

For her husband's sake, she was ready to brave anything, even the very worst, 
exactly as for his sake she had given up everything, even her darling baby boy. 

But despite all that she could do, his own resolution to face any task which was set 
before him bravely, and with the best patience and endurance, Phillip’s spirits were 
drooping sadly, his courage to submit, as well as to be strong, breaking down sadly, 







She was a great favourite 
in the hospital. 


as many another's did in the long weary time of waiting without such a deep and 
terrible case. 

Then, all at once, anxiously eagerly as ib was watched for, all unexpectedly, at last, 
the signal “ Begin” rang out over the disputed land. 

There was almost a mockery in it to Phillip. 

He was so ready, so willing. 

But be sure no heart leaped up higher than his own, no hand was more eager upon 
his sword, 

But even then a new disappointment was in store for him. 

Though twice, nay, thrice, brought into the very field of action, each time the word 
to take part in the actual fighting never came for him and his comrades. 

It was with difficulty, under such circumstances, that he restrained himself from 
the fierce mad desire to break down all the laws of discipline and order, from setting 
them completely at defiance by rushing, alone and unbidden, into the very thick of 
the fieht. 

For Leslie's sake, more than his own, he endured to the end. 

By great good luck, and, perhaps, a little favour, she had been drafted with his 
regiment, and her wise counsels, and the knowledge of her love, made him resist to the 
utmost the strong temptation within him to run utterly recklessly into danger. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A DESPERATE CHANCE. 


gf SEEMED anage before the long desired, so much needed 







chance came, and a desperate one it was. 

From information received at headquarters, it had 
been ascertained that on the following night, from some 
unexplained cause, the powder magazine of the enemy 
would be left somewhat insecurely guarded. 

The magazine was an isolated building on the banks 
ioe ea of the river, and it was whispered i in the ranks that a man 

Gh re srcryeaitled who. menidinteranenie brine ne ih 

The odds were almost a hundred to one against the success of such an attempt 
the dangers almost incalculable, death not the worst or the least. For the blacks, 
goaded to fury by the long delay in the beginning of the fight, which had led to no 
little famine and fever amongst them, were become absolutely merciless fiends in the 
measures of warfare they adopted. 

But it was a chance to turn the balance of the war against them which was not to 
be missed. 

At least, our men thought so. 

For without waiting for any confirmation of the report, a handful of them, all daring 
desperate spirits, were ready to face the worst of deaths or fates for the sake of the 
honour of serving the cause they had so much at heart. 

Whether the intention had been there before cannot be said, but at headquarters the 
matter received prompt and careful attention. 

Then the resolve was taken. 

The cause was too utterly desperate for it to hold ont even the slightest hope of 
Success. 

One of the men might, however, make the attempt, such as it was. It was useless 
for more than one to do so. Numbers would d 
inevitably defeat the whole enterprise by es 
arousing suspicion. fe 

They, the men, were all known to be well 
suited to the task. So it was judged best to 
leave them to settle amongst themselves which 
of them it should be. It so happened that 
Phillip Cuningham was out of the camp at 
the time. 

And how fervently, despite herself, Leslie 
prayed he might not return until too late, that 
is, until after the errand had been started 
upon, may well be guessed. 

But he returned in time. 

The news which was on every lip flew 
naturally at once to his ears. 

Without a thought, not staying for a word 
even to his wife, stilllessa rest after his long At headquarters the matter received pronipt 
and wearisome duty, to remove even the traces attention. 
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of it, but, travel-stained and worn as he was, he strode into the hut in which the little 
band of heroes were casting lots amongst themselves for the death duty. He dashed 
ruthlessly, indeed, into their presence, and asked, nay, demanded, not merely to share 
the chance with the rest, but the chance, the duty itself. Resolute and eager as they 
were themselves, the men might well fall back before his vehemence, which would listen 
to no word of theirs, take absolutely no denial. 

Fall back they did in more than wonder, when, flinging once more all prudence, all 
caution, to the winds, he supported his right and his resolve to go, come what might, 
by the one fact which, had he been one whit less determined, less 
resolved, must have seemed the very last argument which would 
have prevailed, the disclosure of his hitherto well-kept identity. 

“ Men, for pity’s sake, let me go! You will: you must—for I 
am Phillip Cuningham !” | 

For the moment they did not believe him, as well they might 
not. But, then, many things about him which they had not 
understood at the time, above all his absolutely convincing 
earnestmess, which was too calm, too assured to be that of the 
madman they had at first supposed him to be, gave them no 
choice but to believe. 

But naturally as well they hesitated. 

It was, plainly, however, not so much the question of his guilt 
or mnocence which was in their mind, for he did not disguise 





! even to them his utterly imability and hopelessness to prove 
£< Foy pity’s sake, let himself even to himself anything but culpable. 
me go!” They were brave men, and had to do with the future, not the 
past. 


Nay, when one amongst them, jealous of the likely favour, who knows, perhaps, 
because of some dark stain in his own life which no power on earth could wash away, 
muttered more to himself than aloud, ‘How do we know we can trust him?” one of 
the oldest amongst them, a perfect martinet in matters of duty, stern and harsh as 
Colonel Cuningham himself, pointed to Phillip where he stood, every nerve tatt, 
every muscle strained in his burning anxiety to receive the answer he so much desired, 

‘ Does he look like a man who would do such a thing twice ?~ he asked, briefly. 

The few words silenced the grumbler—he was no more at heart—and turned the 
balance which Phillip’s last appeal weighed down entirely. 

They, the men themselves, hesitated only, indeed, because the chance, fatal as it 
might be, was so small in comparison to the atonement to be made. Phillip read 
their looks, and answered them as best he could. 

“ Yes, I know what you would say, It’s a poor enough thing to do. even if it fails. 
But, such as it is, it is a chance which may not come again, and, poor as it is, it is all I 
can do. Lhave only one life to give fat any time, and even that cannot undo what's 
done. Men,” and he faced them now with outstretched hands as if to snatch the boon 
from them—he would have knelt, indeed, prostrated himself in the dust at their feet if 
it had been to any purpose, pleading, praying for death more fervently than many a 
sinful, tortured soul tor life—" Men, for pity’s sake, don’t say no. For mercy’s sake let 
me go. You must, you cannot, dare not, refuse. You shall not.” | 

He could dono more. At least, only one thing, let them see the hot, scalding tears, 
the first he had ever shed, the very blood of his disgrace and dishonour, which would 
have disgraced no manhood, while he whispered with a stifled sob, which seemed to tear 
his very throat: 

“Men, I don't ask for my own sake only, or even for my wife's as well, though Heaven 
knows she's dearer to me than my life itself, I ask you, let me go for the sake of my boy 
at home, my bonny baby lad, him and his ehildren, and his children’s children, each 
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oné cursed to bear the name I dare not own, the name I have disgraced, dishonoured.” 

He needed to plead no more. 

With one voice the word was given. 

Utterly unmanned, then, he turned and went out from amongst them with a mute 
gesture of thanks too heartfelt for words. 

But within a few moments he was himself again, speeding with flying feet, almost 
as if they were winged, to report his suecess to the commanding officer, that he might 
receive the orders for his mission. 

As he he spoke to the man who was on duty outside headquarters, he heard a sound 
within which all at once seemed to take not only the very strength, but the very life 
out of him. | 

Tt was the sound of a voice, his father’s voice. 

What would happen now? 

The Colonel, had, indeed, allowed him, so far, to go free. 

But in such a case as this all-important mission his Spartan sense of duty might be 
aroused, and then | 

Not a second time could his son plead to him as he had pleaded already, or, if he 
found that strength, not a second time could he hope to win as he had once won. 

Well might the very blood, surging so lately so hotly in his veins, seem to freeze to 
ice, his heart, erstwhile beating so high, sink down all in a moment. heavy as lead. 

He had scarcely strength, indeed, to stagger back to his own quarters, there to wait 
in a new and worse agony and torture of all, the answer to his message. 

His only hope was that his father, only just come into the camp, might not hear of 
the mission until too late to stay him, or might not have learned the name which he had 
assumed, 

A forlorn enough hope, indeed. 

It seemed hours, years before his suspense ended. Imreality,1t was little more than 
a few moments, yet it is such moments as they were 
which make men old and grey hefore their time. 

The answer came at last, brief, curt enough, but 
that was nothing to him. 

* Be ready to start in an hour.” 

His thankfulness of before was nothing to that. 
then, when, falling upon his knees his lips moved, but 
never a word came, his very reason, for the mstant, 
trembling in the balance. 

But he grew self-controlled at last, a forced calm- 
ness, born of the first and hardest part of all of the 
duty he had undertaken to perform. SZ 

He had to see Leslie, and to tell her the truth. She 222) 
was bound, sooner or later, to hear it, the risks he ran, “ff 
the terrible odds against him, and from his lips, at 
least, the blow might be softened a little, if not broken. 
He could not hope that. 

To tell her all, and say good-bye, for all he or she 
knew, for ever. With her arms tightly locked rownd 

He sent word for her to come for him, and waited his neck. 
her coming, his face pale and set with the fierceness 
of the ordeal he had yet to go through, little dreaming that there was another in store 
for him yet more fiery still. 

Poor Leslie, poor child! 

To part with the dead and dying is a terrible thing enough, but to see one we love, 
oh, so dearly. go forth in health and strength to an unknown death, a worse fate 
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perhaps, a‘ life of torture, may well shake the foundations of the heart to the very 
utmost. | 

Yet she, Leslie, when she went to her husband, bore up bravely, too bravely almost. 
The breaking down, which needs must come when she was alone, would be so much 
more terrible. 


At the mere thought of it her husband turned away his head, for once scarcely 


daring to look her in the face; calm and still she lay in his hold, but with her arms 
tightly locked round his neck. 

And as they stayed together like that, living a lifetime of love in those all too 
precious moments, all at once, without word or sign of warning, his father stood 
before them. 

His father F 

Was it, indeed, Colonel Cuningham, the man who had seemed made not of flesh and 
blood but of hard marble itself, this bent, trembling old man, who tottered almost as 
he walked, seemed to feel his way blindly, as it were, and had scarcely strength or 
breath to utter those three words. 

“Phillip! My son!” 

84 Without that the son knew that at this last moment the crowning point was put 


upon his joy of almost a martyr, that at the eleventh hour his father’s heart had turned 


to him as his father once more, and that, best, ah, better than all else in the world that 
could have been, believing him innocent, with the only innocence which seemed possible 
to him then or ever, in the very slightest thought or intention. 

How the conviction had come to the Colonel, Phillip did not know. Still less did 
he ask. 

His one thought was of thankfulness. And the prayer which went up from his 
heart was second"only to when the mission had been at last intrusted to him. For less 
than ever did he shrink from the duty he had undertaken. Though to be guiltless, at 
least so far in his father’s eyes, was to make all else of little account, he was more set 
than ever to make such atonement as he could. 

Tt would make the “good-bye” a little harder, he thought, that was all. 

Sie, It was to be harder, far harder than he had dreamed. 
| A more bitter tral than those even which had been 
before, 

Is it guessed in what way ? 

His father came to do him not merely —tardy but 
all too late justice — to acknowledge even his harsh- 


asked, that his newly restored son could grant. 


must not, shall not go. It is certain death.” 
Leslie, clinging still to her husband’s arm, at this open 
expression of her very worst fears, went pale as death 





husband's arm, slender as they were, became like a vice. 
But she bore up bravely still, said no word to hold him 
back, such as his father tried to do to the very utmost. 
“Tt isa mad, foolish scheme,” said the colonel, “ which must fail, and then,” with @ 
convulsive shudder which showed most of all how utterly unmanned he was, “ what shall J 
be, in my own eyes at least, but your murderer. I deserve, 1 know—I own it—some 
punishment at your hands, But not sucha one as this. What it would be I dare 
not even think. But it must not be for your own sake, not mine. We will find some 


Leslie shill clinging to her 
hushand's arin, 


ness as cruelty, if Phillip would have let him, but to 
ask of him, humbly and meekly, as a sign of his forgive- 
ness, the very last thing in all the world he should have 


“Phillip, my boy, don’t go upon this mission. You | 


herself, and the hold of her clinging fingers upon her 
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other way to set things right, you and I together. You must give this journey up. 
I will take whatever consequences there may be. I alone am responsible for the order. 
I will reeall it, A word from me ——.” 

* As you believe me innocent, father, you will not speak it.” 

Phillip did not mean to be cold and stern in his 
turn, almost scornful of the mercy held out to him 
which he so little desired. 

But all the same the old man before him, gallant 
soldier as he was still, for all that in that hour he 
seemed actually stricken down, bereft of bodily 
strength, quailed almost beneath his very look. 

But he recovered himself almost on the instant, 
set aside the rebuff with the utmost patience, and 
returned to his pleading with an even greater persistency 
than his son had shown in his own different cause, hegged, 
prayed, even as well wept, so utterly broken down was 
he by the thought of this end to his harshness and cruelty. 

But all in vain. 

“So let it be, then,” he said, almost staggerine back- 
wards, his face white and drawn, as it had never been in 
his life before, with the imtensity of his suffermg. “My 
blood be on your head, and yours on mine. For this will 
kill me, I know, I feel it; it will break my heart, and,’ im 
a whisper of indescribable anguish, “ I know, too, now, my 
harshness and cruelty to you broke your mother's heart. 
Philip! Phillip!” with one last effort, “for her sake, for 
your dead mother’s sake, do not go.” | 

The son did, indeed, quail at last in his turn at the 

mention of that beloved name. 
And hope burned bright then in his father’s eyes, dull till now with 
misery and suffering, And, too, im Leslie's heart, aching with such a 
heavy, dull, blinding pain, although, nay, all the more, because she 
never said a word, that she scarcely knew at last whether what was going on around 
her was real at-all, or only a dream. 

But brought to bay, as he plaimly was, the unhappy son and husband made one 
last desperate stand. . 

* Father, you drive me too hard. I cannot judge between us. I loved my dead 
mother even you do not know how dearly, and for her sake, as well as your own, I 
would never wrong you for what is past for so much as one moment. Heaven forbid! 
But this question of the present is of too much importance to us both in the future; 
it goes too nearly home to both our hearts for either of us to decide it justly. Let us put 
it into other hands than our own, find someone whom we can trust to judge between 
us. You, yourself, shall choose this judge, and whatever the decision—what the 
concession to chance cost him who can say r—trust me, I will abide by it.” 

He was surprised at the eagerness with which the proposition was accepted. 

He knew why, almost on the instant. 

* You choose as our arbitrator 

“ Your wite.” 

Colonel Cuningham did not mean this time to be cruel. 

And even Phillip himself did not know how cruel the choice was, although he cried 
out at once, “ No, no,” and put his arm entirely around Leslie, as if to ward off an 
actual blow. 

But his word was given, 
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And she, Leslie, had been so brave so far, he auight well, in the rush of other feelings — 
within him, surging up in his very soul, for get that it was only for his sake she was so 
strong and true; that a woman, the frailest and weakest, will endure to the very utmost a 
for one she loves. | Ll 

Almost immediately, therefore, his arm went from around her, and gently, but 
firmly, he set her free entirely. 

His face, as he did so, was brighter, and more full of courage and hope even than 
when he had first made ready to ae what atonement he eould for the sin of which 
he knew, in his heart of hearts, despite all, he was not guilty. | 

* But so let it be, 1 ask no better judge, Leshe, my own heart's darling,” but he did — 
not lay a finger on her even then; “it 
is your right; you and I were made 
outeasts together, condemned, homeless — 
and friendless to the utmost. You _ 
shall give it all back to us; most of all — 
the name we bear.’ Despite his very 
word even he could not help pleading, 
as it were, which way her choice should 
turn. “Choose, my darling, choose ss 
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between us, my father’s willand mine is 
I do not fear what you will say.” Ws 
And she shy? 
What a thivig it was to have to do,” A 
a terrible thing, the most terrible that by 
well conld be, to have to choose between VA 
sending her husband to his death or Pais 4 
else to cast away his loye for her for 
ever. ij 
For how could she doubtthat, bound 
up as he was in this going, to stay 
BESO because of the word she might, nay, 
intothe urms She felt must speak, if, indeed, as was — 
of her hus- far more probable, he did not go all 
banal, the same, despite it, would make a blot 
upon their lives, whatever they might | 
7 be m the future, or hers alone even, — es 
which she would he utterly powerless ever to remove P . 
Small wonder that for a moment her heart was well-nigh torn in twain, and she did 
Hot, because she could not, find power to say so much as one word of any sort, even 
ask for merey, pity, in the eruel task put upon her. 
Her husband meant to have had such unasked. 
Yet, was it not cruel rather than kind, as he thought, to seek to give her courage 
im the name of her child ? 
* Leslie, darling, for Laddie’s sake, only one word, only one.’ 
A single cry broke from her lips at this plea, which of all others she could not resist. — 
Then she stood still where she was, still and motionless as a statue, white, ee 
to the very lips, her eyes lookino across into his, dull and unseeimg with pain and — “ie 
sutter inc, | 
But at last she spoke, only the one oat he had asked of her, uttered so low, 80 ia 
briefly, it almost seemed it came out breathlessly. 4 
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But the utterance cost her consciousness, almost life itself it seemed for the moment, 
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-Perhap; he understood then what the ordeal had been to her as well as to him, 
for he searcely heeded his father’s last bowing down before the decision to which, all 
unthinkingly. he had put his own and his son's fate, before he rose up, in very despair, 
self-controlled and calm, as much a man as he would ever be again. 

For, as he, Phillip, sought to pay his wife, whom he had never loved, revered so 
much as now with passionate kisses and caresses, all deaf and dumb and blind as she 
was, there came from without the signal he could not but heed for his depar ture. 

Ready, aye, ready and willing as ever he 
was, something very like a groan escaped 
from his lips then. 

He so hungered and thirsted for one little 
sign of consciousness and life in her, one 
kiss, one whispered word. 

But only for a moment the regret lasted. 

“Better so! Better so!" he said, with a 
dry, tearless sob. 

And then, for fear the signal should be 
repeated, with one last long lingering kiss of 
farewell for all eternity, as it seemed, he put 
her into his father’s arms, which he had no 
need to ask to he held out to receive the 
burden. 

“Her and the child,” were all the words Holding his horse's rein. 
his trembling lips could frame. | 

A mute gesture was all the Colonel's answer. | 

But he, the son, knew well it meant, “ With my life,” and that the vow of protection 
would be kept to the very last letter. 

A look into each other's eyes, a silent strong clasp of the hand, was all the parting 
between them. 

And then the son went forth to his death. 

Outside the hut were gathered the men between whom and him the choice of the 
errand had lam—the men who knew his secret and would never betray it, even the one 
who, in jealous disappointment, had doubted him for just a moment. 

They were all there. 

And as he passed amongst them holdimg his horse's rein, for he was to ride out as 
far as possible to husband his strength, each and every right hand was held ont to hin 
with a clasp which of itself was fresh strength to him. 

Small wonder that, when a few moments later he set out, there was a look upon his 
face remembered long afterwards by those who saw it. The look, not of a guilty man 
going to his just punishment, nor even of a martyr going gladly to his fate, but of a 
king who went forth to sure and certain victory. 

And yet, what Jay before him, as his father had said, was almost certain death, 
a nameless, perhaps shameful end which would set the seal for ever upon his disgrace 
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Guarrer XII, 
THROUGH PERILS AND DANGERS. 


‘apes Ee history. of Phillip Cuningham’s journey from 
the Enélish camp into the “ black’s ~ country, as 
it was called, although eventful enongh, would take 
too long to detail. 

A mere outline must suffice. 

It was, it will be remembered, night, which 
made the difficulties and dangers to be encoun- 

span ee ee tered double what they would have been in day- 
[eter tea = oe ieht, 
: == But one and all, all the same they were over- 
come. 

Never once did the traveller cast so much as a 
single look back, never once did he lose heart or 
hope or courage, but went on, on, until at last the 
first stage of the journey was passed. 

It was when_no longer deeming it safe to keep 
to the highway, such as the beaten track was, he 
prepared to take to the brushwood and jungle which was on either hand, which method 
of travelling of course necessitated his dismounting and continuing his journey upon foot, 

He was sorry enough to part from his four-footed companion, most of all to have to 
turn him adrift, for he was a lover of all animals. and Jack had been his favourite from 
the first. 

Into his ear had been whispered many of his master’s hopes and fears, such as he 
dared not trust, when Leslie was not by, to any but a dumb confidant. 

And at least he had been some company in the darkness and loneliness. 

It was a veritable parting indeed. Jack seemed to be aware, by the strange instinct 
horses and dogs possess, that it was so, and whinnied softly, and rubbed his cold, moist 
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nogse—for there had been time to spare and no need to press on unduly—against his 


master's hand. 
Unstrapping the long dark cloak, which was to be his only disguise—the very ‘best 


would be futile under such conditions as he had to face—Phillip, with kindly thought, — 
removed the saddle and bridle as well, flmging them aside into a ditch, that uf the 


horse fell into the hands of the blacks they might not ouess he belonged to their foes. 
For they, the blacks, were fiends enough even to torture a poor brute beast, 
depriving themselves of a valuablecharger, in their hot, mad thirst for vengeance. 


This done, with a last stroke of the chestnut mane, a low * Good-bye, Jack, and — 


cood luck to you, old fellow,” he flung the cloak across his shoulders—he would not 
wear it yet, for it would impede his progress—and plunged resolutely into the jungle. 

He had with him a compass, as well as his watch, so that by the aid of the now 
faint moonlight, just light enough to serve his purpose, but not bright enough to 
betray him, he was able to make a fair selection of a path mn the maze and tangle of 
brushwood which lay before him, and to gauge how far, to some extent, he was towards 
the end of his journey. 

His progress was, all the same. necessarily slow—far from easy, if less dangerous, 
than when mounted and upon the roadway, rough and full of pitfalls as it was. 
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Then he had been a mark for any stray marksman who night have been lurking at 
hand. ready to pick off stragelers from the British camp. 

In the forest the silence and loneliness seemed even more complete, broken only by 
the eries of such wild beasts as made it their hannt. 

More than one strange animal started across his path. Once he had to turn aside 
toavoid a great slimy snake which lay coiled np, luckily asleep, beneath a giant tree, 
laden with heavily-scented blossoms. 

Again, he heard in the distance a low, savage roar, which announced the presence of 
a more formidable enemy still—a tiger, or perhaps even an elephant. 

More than once, as well, he heard close at hand the loud cracking of twigs and 
branches, which warned him that he and his four-footed foes might come to close 
quarters. But though he grasped his revolver, the only weapon he carried besides his 
sword, which, for better safcty’s sake, he wore strapped across his breast, he never had 
occasion to use it. 

But he knew well enough that in a double sense he carried his life in his hand at 
every step. 

And at last, even sooner than he had dared to hope, he reached the river. 

Its course was henceforth to be his guide, one which could not fail to bring him to 
the wished-for end of his journey. 

For, as has been said, the magazine stood upon its banks at some little distance 
from the camp, doubtless for their own safety’s sake, for the black man still looks upon 
firearms as as much his enemy as his ally. 

As Phillip’s eye caught the gleam of the river flowing onward in its rocky bed, his 
heart leaped up almost into his throat, and he would gladly have cast himself into its 
switt flowing tide, to have been borne more quickly than he could press upon his way. 
But he restrained the impulse. 

Unfolding his cloak he wrapped it closely round him, leaying the nilt of his sword 
ready to his hand, and drawing the deep cape well up 
round his head and face, he continued his way stealthily, 
but resolutely as ever, along the bank. 

This part of the journey was of all the most wearisome, 
for the stream followed a most circuitous route, wound in 
and out, as it seemed, endlessly. 

The bank, too, was anything but an easy footway, 
terribly rough and irregular. In some places high and 
overgrown with brushwood, through which a way had to he 
made by sheer force, sometimes even cut with his sword, 
in others so low and slippery that it was all he could do to 
keep his feet or get along at all. 

More than once, too, his eyes wandering over the open 
country on either hand saw or fancied he saw moving 
shadows like human forms, 

And at every step the chance of his coming into contact 
with a foe grew more and more possible, if not certain. é 

His greatest danger was, of course, a picket. He plunged resolutely into the 

But, as he was to learn, the river was so swift and deep jungle. 
that the blacks judged, and rightly, save im the case of a 
man who had vowed to let absolutely no obstacle stand in his way, that it was the only 
necessary defence to their stronghold. 

So he came upon no watchers, and was, indeed, congratulating himself upon the | 
fact, when, without warning of any kind, save the high instinct of cantion roused 
within him to its very utmost, he encountered an enemy, who, though single-handed 
Was even more formidable. 
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It was one such as he had congratulated himself that he had already left behind 
lim in the jungle. 

Mounting a natural earth-work barrier, he missed his footmg, and fell headlong 
almost in the very teeth of a tiger, which, crouching in the grass, slaked its thirst im the 
stream. 

A human foe he was prepared to meet—more than a single one—springing up to 
engage in a hand-to-hand struggle, sell his 
life, cheaply as he held it, dearly enough 
because of the cause to which it was devoted. 

But with such a beast as this, his revolver 
even would hardly be of any use to him. One 
shot was little enough likely to dispatch the 
beast, and might well serve as the signal to 
bring down upon him a hundred other 
dangers. 

Luckily, however, the stream here met 
with an obstacle in the shape of a great stone 
, boulder, the remains, without doubt, of some 
He fell headlong and uneonscious, heathen temple which at one time had stood 
upon its banks, and the noise and splash of 
the water as it dashed over and against this natural breakwater had Inckily, it appeared, 
drowned that of his fall. 

At any rate the huge beast did not even turn its head, but went on lapping 
oreedily. 

So-Phillip did the one thing there was to do, his only chance of safety, lay perfectly 
still where he had fallen, not stirring hand or foot, keeping his lips even pressed tightly 
together for fear bis movements should betray him if the animal turned his way. 

How long Le remained thus he did not know. 

It seemed to him an age, and not the least of his fears soon grew to be lest he 
should miss the time for performing his mission. 

The tiger was plainly parched ; it seemed as if its thirst would never be slaked. 

Even when it did at last cease to drimk it lingered by the water-side, prowling to 
and fro, once coming so close to Phillip’s hiding-place that, resolved more than ever 
to sell his life dearly, his hand closed instinctively over his sword, and he prepared to 
meet its spring. 

But it turned aside in time, and the next moment went skulking off along the bank 
inthe opposite direction. It did him a good turn, too, after all. 

For as he rose to his feet, stiff and cramped with remaining still so long in the dank, 
wet grass, the sound of voices close at hand made him suddenly let himself down 
again, to lie more still and breathlessly than ever. The next moment two blacks, 
armed to the teeth, passed close to where he lay. 

One, it seemed, had heard the slight noise he had made in stirring, but catching 
sight of his late enemy, the tiger, stealing away in the darkness, ascribed the sound 
bo it. 

He gained as well some valuable information from a word or two they let fall, for 
in the old days he had made himself master of the language. He was assured at least 
that the secret information he possessed to do with the insufficient guarding of the 
powder magazine was entirely correct. 

Only waiting for the blacks to be well out of hearing, therefore, he once more set 
upon his way. 

It was but a little further, indeed, that he saw before hima big, dark object, which 
on nearer approach proved to be a long, low building, beyond all doubt the powder 
magazine itself, on the opposite side of the bank. 
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He thought at first that his senses were deceiving him. But no. The. stream, 
plainly enough, ran this side of the building, between himself and it. 

How it happened that his information had been at fault in such an important par- 
ticular he did not know. He knew nothing, in fact, at first, save that the swift-flowing 
water, which here, indeed, might well defy the most expert swimmer, lay a truly 
insurmountable obstacle between him and his mission. 

For a moment his heart sickened, his brain reeled as it had not done while he had 
faced those thousand unknown perils on the way. 

But only for a moment. 

Then, quickly unfastening his cloak, he flung it aside to leave his movements un- 
fettered, and, taking his life once more in his hand, let himself down with as little 
noise as possible into the water. 

For the moment he thought he had been deceived in the swiftness of the tide, for 
as he struck out he certainly made headway. 

But it was only a bend in the bank which restrained the current a little, and the 
next moment, as he neared the centre of the stream, its strength and force carried him 
resistlessly along. 

He struck out manfully, but utterly in vain. 

He was hurled, whirled, on, on, till not merely he had no power to move hand or 
foot, but his breath was fast leaving him, coming in quick, painful gasps. It was an 
awful moment indeed. 

He closed his eyes, believing; as well he might, that all was over. 

Then suddenly, with a force which well-nigh stunned him, dashed the last breath 
of all out of his body, he felt himself hurled against some obstacle, 

His brain seemed almost as if it were crushed \in, and a sharp, red-hot pain struck 
hia left arm just above the elbow. 

He had just sense and presence of mind enough left, all the same, to grasp the 
obstacle with might and main, and cling on. despite the stream which, jealous of its 
prey, lashed and dashed about him, trying to tear him from his hold. So he was saved 
in time, and only just. 

The obstacle was a tree, which, partially uprooted from the opposite bank, had 

fallen into the stream. 











Af For a moment, half-drownin as he was, he could do no more than cling 
ils on with all his might and main. 
ty Ps But, after a little, he raised himself by means of some of the branches, 
Mai and began to seramble towards the shore. It was a task of no small 
yen difficulty as well as danger, for many of |the branches were rotten, and 
ti » snapped in his hand. — 


His left arm was not broken, as he had at first feared, although so 
severely bruised as to seem almost useless; while the 
wound on his head was bleeding profusely, the blood 
blinding him and making him feel sick and faint. 

Tt was only just in time he reached the opposite 
bunk at.last, for as he did so he fell headlong and 
unconscious on the bankZof the river. 

It-was not for long he 
remained so, exposed, had 
he known, to every peril 
that well could be. For 
what recalled him to his 
senses more completely 
than even the most power 
ful restorative could have 
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done was the sight which met his eyes when at last they slowly unclosed themselves— 
the powder magazine, so close at hand that he lay under the very shadow of it. 
Nay, more. 


Within half-a-dozen yards of him was a low wicket door. guarded, it ig true, 


but by a single sentry who was not even upon his feet, but seated cross-legged 


upon the ground, apparently lost in some religious fervour; for his eyes were 


3 closed, his arms crossed on his breast, and his lps moving as if in prayer. So 
& lost—he was plainly unaware of the presence of an enemy at a point where, despite 


the danger which went creeping, crawling, inch by inch, noiselessly, stealthily, to close 
up behind him, all unaware to the very instant when, springing to his feet, with 





He was plainly unaware of the presence of ain enemy, 


the same movement his unseen, undreamed-of foe brought his sword down upon his 

i head with a mighty sweep, and all the strength of his right arm; a blow so sure, so 
forcible, that, without a single ery even, the unhappy devoté's head fell forward on his 
knees, cleft completely in twain. 
; It was a ghastly sight, and even Cuningham, soldier as he was, sickened for the 
ih moment at his own handiwork. 

But only fora moment. His quick eye had noted that the wicket-cate behind was 
not merely unfastened, but slightly ajay. 

It was a piece of good fortune of which he had not dreamed, and how to find means 
to force the door had been a puzzle in his mind as he had given the black sentry his 
quietua, | 
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the watch was set, no mortal man it seemed could obtam access—utterly oblivious of 
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All unsuspicious of such a piece of luck, he pushed thie door open cautiously, and, 
once more holding his breath, entered. 

Tt was a curious place in which he found himself, but with very little room for 
doubt of what it was. 

It was a long, low barn, as it were, piled high on either hand to the very 
root with ammunition of every sort, with stacks of barrels filling two galleries which ran 
round and crossed it from side to side, and, as well, covered the floor, save for a 
narrow mazy path between, seen by the light coming in from the slits, they could hardly 
be called loopholes even, in the wooden walls, 

There were two other doorsof the same kind as that by which he had entered, and 
without these the steady tramp of sentinels. who kept better guard than their untortu- 
nate comrade, made itself distinctly heard. 

Save that one sound, all was silence, a strange, impressive sort of silence, as it 
seemed to Phillip, but one which, all the same, had no fear in it. 

Well guarded without, what danger had he, any more than the blacks, to fear, at 
any rate for the few moments only he desired to stay within ? 

The whole place was, indeed, deserted—empty of so much as a single soul. 

Or seemed to be. 

For as, staying not a moment, he drew from his pocket the simple weapons for the 
destruction of so formidable a power in the enemies’ hands, the fuse he was to lay and 
the matches, a sight noise behind him made him pause. Springimg round, his sword 
raised, he faced—his cousin Cecil, . 
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Cuaprer XIII. 
A New CHANCE. 


OULD it not geem impossible, absolutely beyond any 
power of chance or providence, that a second time 
Phillip Cuningham’s fate should he in the hand of a 
single man. and that man his cousm f 

None the less it was so. 
And chance and fate had as much to do with it as 
heretofore. 
Cecil had arrived in the camp at the same time 
as Colonel Cuningham, upon whose staff he was. He 
had heard from his uncle, who. of course, entirely trusted 


presence in the ranks, and learned as well of the 
mission on which Phillip had just set forth, to 
redeem, if possible, some shadow of his lost hononr. 
The schemer and plotters state of mind under 
such intelligence can better be imagined than described, He was ever 





nothing so entirely inconceivable that at one stroke Phillip shonld 
regain his father’s favour and his lost name. 

lt was not even, however, the reconciliation between father and son, 
and all the more than probable consequences to him—for. if not, Phillip. 
his son, would inevitably be the colonel’s heir—but the thought of all it 
would mean to Leslie, which goaded him almost to madness. For not 


yet even, despite all, did he, villain as he was, renounce all hope of one 


day obtainimg a hold of some sort upon her. 
Strangely enough, and yet not quite so, for evil-doers rarely fail to 
make and carry about with them their own punishment. 
Thus while everyone around him, every circumstance seemed to point 


= 


=—_ 


less than the turning of the balance of fortune, which had hitherto been so completely 
in his favour, as completely against him. | 
The notion was born without doubt of his own guilty conscience. But it struck 


terror to his soul all the same, as well it might; drove him to take the most desperate 
measures to try, if not to save himself, to have upon his unhappy kinsman, who was” 


innocent of so much as a shadow of evil thought against him, some sort of revenge. 
His idea being that the odds against the success of the attempt to blow up the 


powder magazine and his cousin's escape alive were less than appeared, he naturally — 
determined to do what he could to make each chance a certainty—this at any cost 


whatever, 
In any event his future prospects as he had laid them so far were utterly ruined, 
raved entirely to the ground. , 
He must win all or lose all, with Leslie for ever in his mind, and by his own hand. 
In this instance there was no convenient catspaw at hand; no Azurkim, as out- 
raged father and religionist, seeking madly to avenge the loss of a dearly-loved child. 
Even vif there had been, however, Pentland would not have cared or dared even, 


him even with so valuable a secret, of his victim's 


In dread of some unlucky chance turning the tables against him—of — 
Agurkim's learning the truth and betraying it. But he had foreseen 


to death alone as the end of his cousin's mission, he, Cecil, could not at 
all rid himself of the idea that the issue would be nothing more nor 
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coward as he was, to have trusted this second touch to which he was going to put his 
fate to any hand but his own. 

He must do his own work this time. And coward, too, as he was, he was ready 
aye, eager, to do it. 

For, as has been said, it was revenge upon his cousin for Phillip’s unconscious 
escap> from the burden he had put upon him, as well as his former old instincts 
hate, which he sought to gratify now. 

Driven to the very utmost, even the blackest-hearted villain, the sorest coward, may 
turn at bay, and make some sort of resistance, as well as a noble and innocent man. 

Tt was Pentland’s last chance, and he knew it. 

And even if the only means at hand had been doubly as desperate as they were he | 
would have taken them. They were desperate indeed. 

He was going to turn double traitor this time, in actual fact going to reveal to 
blacks the attempt upon the magazine, and so not only prevent it, but betray his cousin 
to certain and as certainly a horrible death. 

Difficult, well-nigh impossible as it seemed at first to carry out such an idea, not 
only the power and opportunity to do so, but time itself against it, it proved simple 
enough when put into execution. This was, of course, on the instant. 

Cuningham, as has been said, had therefore left the camp, was already well upon his 
way, and was not likely to be overtaken or delayed. 

To cross the lines at such a time of night, and without some reasonable pretext, was 
inevitably to be stayed, and subjected to utterly fruitless suspicion. 

But, in the first case, the route Phillip had taken was for obvious reasons a cir- 
cultous one, whereas by riding fast and unsparingly direct across country to the black 
man's camp itself, it could easily be reached a good half-hour at least before his possible 
arrival at the magazine. 

As for getting out of the camp and back safely, upon this point Pentland had no 
need to waste much thought ; chance aided him here as it had done once before. 

It was necessary to warn the picket parties already posted, when the news of the 
venture had been set upon foot, in case they might in any way misinterpret the 
explosion as harm to the home camp instead of that of the enemy. 

The duty fell naturally to one of the staff. It was easy and unsus- 
\|-~  picious enough for Pentland, through his uncle, to obtain it. 
| He chose his best horse, and in the shortest possible space of time was 
clear of the British lines as Philip had been, speeding 
away across country on his mission, trusting to fate, 
chance, providence—whatever he called it—to find some 
excuse for not having fulfilled his duty when, if ever, he 
returned, not that he had any very grave doubts 
as to this latter contingency. 

It was his past and future plans which were in 
jeopardy, not his life, as it seemed to him. 
Despite the desperate odds against him, greater 
even than against his cousin, he faltered and 
looked back upon his way no more than Phillip 
had done, going swiitly without stop or stay, 
sparmge his horse as little as himself, and 
pushing on resolutely and with fierce deter- 
mination to the same goal. 

And though bent on such a 
= _€ different errand, he reached it 
3 ane = a at last and in perfect safety. 
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His method of doing so was simple and ingenious. 


He galloped boldly up all but within sight of the hostile camp, then dismounting, tied 


his handkerchief as a flag of truce to a long spur he had broken for the purpose from a 
tree, and passing his horse’s bridle through his arm walked calmly and coolly within 
sight of the lines. 

As he approached a hundred rifles at least were aimed at him. 

But he had judged richtly. 

The little scrap of white fluttering over his head, and the mere fact that he went 
alone, although so boldly, averted the fate which might otherwise have been his, 
especially as the blacks, hard pressed, were looking for some means to make some sort 
| of terms. 

Not to allow him to approach too closely, how- 
ever, for fear of any treachery, a handful of them were 
despatched to meet him. 

Seeing them approach, he went on and on uncon- 

cernedly until he met them. 

Having done so, he refused, of course, to impart 
his mission to anyone less in authority than one of 
the chiefs. 


arms, and offered himself to be bound and pinioned, 

without which, still fearing some treachery, though 

what it could possibly be was not clear, 1b was not 
likely he would be permitted to stir a step farther. 

: The blacks were plainly at a complete loss at 

He walked calmly and coolly his coolness and audacity, and unable to account for 

within sight af the limes. ‘it in any way,accepted his surrender, one of them riding 

back into the camp to gain the necessary orders for bringing him in. 

These were received, for, brute savages as they were, the blacks were not as 
entirely deyoid of common sense as to throw away a reasonable chance of learning 
something to their advantage, such as this appeared to be. 

Accordingly, with his arms fastened behind him, and securely guarded on either 
side by a great, miant savage, completely, as he knew, im their power and at their 
mercy, but bearing himself with the same desperate sort of coolness, if not exactly 
courage—tor his face was white as death, and he could hardly keep his teeth from 
chattering—which had come to him from the very beginning of his sore straits, and 
which was his surest safeguard, the traitor entered the camp, and was led into the 
presence of the chiefs. 

The interview between them and him was a secret one—and as strange as 





secret, 

More than once, if not, indeed, all through, the informer’s life hung on a thread. 
Qnee even worse than that, the fate he dreaded most of all—to be carried back, bound 
as he was, to the British camp—was very nearly ascribed to him. 

For the blacks had more honour in such matters, at least, in cold blood, than they 
were given credit for; so much so that, while ready, of course, to profit by his infor- 
mation, they agreed amongst themselves that however they would have liked to have 
acted in the matter—and their glances at their prisoner were full enough of savage 
scorn—he must sufter nothing at their hands, be allowed to depart unharmed. 

As to his ever being in turn betrayed by them, at least, to any purpose, that was 
little enough likely, 

The yery enormity of the offence would be his defence. Not one of his own country- 
men would believe him guilty, least of all agaist the word of the blacks. 

They, the blacks, did not even know his name, and in the struggle, which was so 


To do this, he voluntarily surrendered all his’ 
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soon to be, there was little doubt how it would fare with any of the would-be informers 


acainst him. 


His greatest diticulty, deed, was to convince the chiefs that he spoke the truth 
in what he said. 

They, on their side, looked upon such a contingency as an attempt even to blow 
up their magazine as not merely a task which no man would dare attempt, but a sheer 
impossibility. 

Its failure was never with them in doubt for a single moment. 

Even insecurely guarded, which, of course, would not now be the case, it was still 
so situated, fenced in by jungle and the terrible, fast-flowing river, as to appear in their 
eyes utterly impregnable. 

They were almost inclined, indeed, to look upon the warning as a jest, and it was 
then Pentland’s life hung most of all on a thread, 

But in the end the balance had turned in his favour. 

* Put me to the proof,” he said. 

And they were canny enough not to deny him. 

It was a strange, a sinister way, they chose; one which, however, appealed directly 
to their savage, untamed natures. 

They still held fast to their belief that Cuningham could obtain no entry to the 
magazine by any ordinary means. 

And, as has been seen, they were right. 

Chance had shown Phillip a way he would never have found out himself. 

The blacks maintained, therefore, that if any entrance was obtaimed it would be by 
meuns which they were ignorant and superstitious enough to believe were nothing 
more nor less than supernatural. And to face these even, urgent as they were in their 
defence of the magazine, not the bravest of them was inclined, or, even under orders, 
beheved, would be of any use. | 

But, to do them justice, the counter belief was far more rife amongst them, that no 
such attempt as that of which they were apprised, could or would ever be made. 

It was, therefore, agreed amongst them that Pentland, and he alone, should trap the 
incendiary by mounting guard, duly deprived of any means by which he could himself 

do any harm in the magazine. 

The traitor’s feelings at such a task bemg put upon him to support his words can 
better be imagined than described. 

He had little enough desire, naturally, to meet his cousin face to face on such a 
count, but to risk measuring his strength and skill 
ugainst his at such a fearful risk was entirely out of 
his reckoning altogether. For the first time the 
erayen's heart failed him entirely. But in a moment, 
with the same desperation which had prompted him 
all through, he buoyed it up again. Refusal indeed 
would have been utterly useless; and, besides, there 
was the chance he had not dreamed of before, of 
seeing his evil plotting work as he had done before, 
of watching his yictim’s fmal downfall, his fruitless 
struggles not to escape, but to complete his unaccom- 
plished work. | 

At the thought the black heart leaped Ingh even. It was with a quick step and a 
look of almost feverish eagerness upon his face that the trapper walked between his 
guards to the magazine, and carefully disarmed in every way—though now nnbound— 
took his place within. 

It had been agreed that Cuningham should be given every chance of an easy 
entrance. 





Securely guarded on either side. 
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Hach door was to be left unbarred, and all save three sentries removed. yy 
Pentland warned the chiefs that the lives of one, perhaps even all of them, nicht be 


forfeit, and that in any case they would he useless. The fact was, he wanted nO” 


witnesses to the meeting between him and his cousin. 

But with savage imperturbability he was answered ; 

“50 let it be.” 

As if the lives of these bruve men were of no account, to be sacrificed at the mere 
will of their commander. 

Pentland could do nothing but bow to the decree and await events. 

With what feverish eagerness and impatience he did so may well be imagined. 

Like his all unconscious cousin, his every nerve was at highest tension, every muscle 
strained to the very utmost, as he crouched in the hiding-place he had selected, a dark 
corner from whence the three entrances to the building were visible to him. 

His greatest danger was that his cousin, having gained access to it, would do lis 
work ab once and completely, firing the magazine by merely igniting a match and 
flinging it ahead of him. 

But Cecil knew him well enough to feel sure that such a course would have in it an 
element of suicide, from which he would shrink as ever, that he would make at least'an 
attempt to lay a fuse,and so give himself time at least to escape far enough away 
before the explosion occurred, after which his return to the home camp even on foot 
would be comparatively easy, the blacks so severely crippled and dismayed. as they 
would ba, by the loss of their precious store of ammunition. 

Nothing more than this actual loss was, of course, contemplated. 

The camp itself was too far removed from the magazine to be likely to be much 
harmed, 

But in fear of accidents, always due to this supernatural influence, which they 
feared so much, and with which there was no grapplmg, Pentland was to give his own 

signal that the mouse was in the trap, at the first proof of which he was at liberty to 


mount his horse and depart. 











promised himself he would. 
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Cuaprer XIV. 


FACE To FACE. 


NLY too well Pentkind’s trapping succeeded, 

Turning, as he bent to lay the fuse, to find 
himself face to face with such a person of all 
- others in the world as his cousin, Cuningham might 
well for the moment doubt the evidence of his own 
senses. 





here ? ” only the three words escaped 
his lips. 

For in that moment he was off his guard, at the 
merey ofa greater enemy even than he had looked 
for. 

And to such purpose did Pentland use that 
single moment that the next his cousin, doubly betrayed, entrapped, and beyond all 
aid, lay gagged, bound, and utterly powerless to stir hand or foot, not merely to 
complete his mission, but to save himself from the worst fate he could have courted. 

This second surprise was a truly stirring one. More so even than the foul, das- 
tardly blow with which, springing upon him like a veritable beast of prey, though he 
was unworthy even such a comparison, his traitor cousin sent him reeling backwards to 
the ground, and holding him fast, secured him with the 
eord with which he had far better have hanged himself. 

As he had fallen so the unhappy man lay. 

His senses, indeed, for the time had left him, not merely 
as the effect of the surprise and blow, but of the rush of 
misery, too intense to find utterance in one word, one ery 
even, that vivid consciousness of utter failure in the very 
moment of success which is its very worst and sharpesi 
pain of all, 

Aye, the double traitor had 
done his work only too well, too 
surely. 

His success was sure and 
complete. 

Every moment was precious 
to him now to make good his 
escape. 

But he could not resist the 9 
temptation, so strong within him, © 
to enjoy his success, as he had J 








Standing over his prostrate 
cousin, his thrice-betrayed com- 
rade, friend, and brother, he ih 
looked down upon him with a big 
sinister smile upon his lips, 
which grew into a laugh which 
was all bnt fiendish in its 6 (Mapit—ayni here?! 
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mockery, as with eyes of dull wondering, in which reason vainly struggled, Phillip 


looked up at him. At any rate the langh was full enough of meaning to call baek — 


sense to the stunned brain. And belief to it as well that it was all no dreaming, a 


hideous nightmare, as it might well, nay, must have appeared. ‘For into the eyes 


flashed a light almost as bright as that in the traitor’s own, and bound so tight and 
mercilessly as he was, the fallen man strugeled to be free, so resolutely, so fiercely, that 
the cords that bound him cut deeply into his flesh. - } 
| But all in vain, 
Andtrom the very exhaustion of his fruitless efforts he was compelled at last to 
desist, lyimg panting and gasping, not for want of breath merely, but with the very 
fury of the passion, as righteous as hopeless, within him, 


All the while Pentland stood unmoved, save that the langh broke again and again | 


from his lips, more fiendish, more sardonic than ever; and at last, as if not content 
with the lengths, the depths, to which he had gone in his villainy. with a sudden 





“ Because,” he said, “I hate you.” 


access of savage fury worthy of the black devils who were his tools in this piece of 


evil work, he struck his cousin across the face with a piece of the cord he still held in 
hand, 


It was the veritable stamp of infamy, 

Well might Phillip’s face go white as death, inaking the dull, red mark, which the — 
blow made, stand out all the more plainly, the cold sweat of almost more than 
agony start out upon his forehead. 


He could have borne a blow from a knife better, even at his heart, his 
wound, 


his 


mortal 


very death- 


As it was, his heart, bravely as it had borne up all through, was very near to 
bursting, a miracle almost, indeed, that it did not break. But it did not; for the next 
moment the brave, clear, blue eyes met the look of the dark sinister ones fearlessly 
as ever, but with great wonder written in them: so ereat, that even in 
passion Cecil Pentland understood their mute questioning, 

“Why? Why?” 

And in turn, as well, he answered it. 


* Because, he said, speaking in the low, hoarse tone which of itself betrayed the 


his savage 
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pertect turmoil of his passion, “because I hate you, because I always have hated you, 


_ and because I love your wife, because I swore to stand in your place, and I shall do it.” 


There was something almost grand in the utter recklessness of the confession of 
such iniquity, to its very depths, this nelief in the power of evil to conquer completely 
in the end. 

Ti might well prove a new and crushing blow to Phillip Cuningham, so that once 
more, asim adream, he lay still, made no more efforts to be free, asked no more questions, 


even with his eyes. 


They, his eyes, were dull and unseeing now; but only to the outward things of the 
present. 

By the terrible contraction of lis features it was plain that they saw clearly enough, 
only too clearly, pictures of the future, when the evil should come that this arch 
traitor had plotted for, and spoke of already as assured, pictures which might well 


have all but paralysed the very life-blood in the heart of any man. 


Phillip lay. indeed, like one dead, a veritable corpse. Satisfied at last with the 
harvest of misery he had reaped, his cousin prepared to depart. 

Before he did so, however, he possessed himself carefully of the fuse and match-box 
which had fallen from his victim's hand, and of his sword, carefully assuring himself 
that he retained no other weapon, or means of firmg the magazine, even bound. as he 
was, in his possession. 

He locked and barred as well each of the three doors, with his hand upon the last 
east one look back at his victim, a smile of greater fiendish mockery than ever 


upon his lips, and then closedand fastened it behind him, leaving his kinsman to await 


the death which it seemed must come now in the worst form he, Phillip, had imagined. 

What pen could describe whatthat time of waitmg was to the unhappy prisoner. 

It was none the less terrible that for a moment hope burned brightly within his 
breast. | 

_ It was when, as if hy some miracle, his strength had become equal to his need, he 

burst at last. rending and tearing the flesh as he did so, but feeling no pain, one of his 
bonds. | 

It was that which bound his right arm. 

That tree, in a little while he was altogether unbound. 

But of what use to be free, to spring upright upon his feet, to be able to leap and 
bound from side to side of his prison ? 

Prisoner he still was, and could not but he. 

There was no way of escape out of it. absolutely none. 

The windows, as has been said, were mere slits, far too narrow to admit the passage 
of even the slightest human body. 

No strength that any man could possess could batter down those walls and doors of 
solid wood, at least half-a-dozen inches thick. and bolted and barred with great wooden 


locks and bolts. 


At last Phillip Cuningham realised the truth of this, forced himself to do so. and 


_ with one prayer in his heart for strength to face whatever the death in store for him 


might be, bravely and fearlessly, as an Englishman and soldier, sat down quietly upon 
an upturned cask to awaitits coming. 
As he did so—it was near the spot at which he had paused to lay the fuse, and at 


% which his cousin had sprung upon him—his foot struck against something upon the 


eround. 
Thinking it was 1 crely a piece of wood, a loose stave from one of the casks, he did 
not stoop even to examine it. 
Dropping his head in his hands, he gave way to a train of thought too painful, too 
pitiful toe record. 
But after a little while he heard a sound from without which might be the oncoming 
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of his foes and executioners, perhaps torturers. and. lifting his head agam, lis attention — 
* was caught this time by what seemed to him a faint glitter from the something, what. — 


ever it was, at his feet. 


With asudden access of hope which seemed too great, too wonderful to be realised, 


he bent over the object where it lay. Jt was. indeed, a thing almost 
too wonderful almost to be true. It was his revolver. 
It had been in his bosom when his cousin had attacked him, and, 


it, and so covered it from Cecil’s attention. 

With a ery such as so lately it had seemed would never cross his 
dry, white lips again, he snatched it up, pressed it to his lips, kissed it 
even. in his all but delirious delight at its repossession. 

There was a way of escape. the safest, surest, that well could he, 


they liked upon his dead body. The muzzle of the weapon at his heart, a 
touch upon the trigger, and—— 

Aye, suicide at last—no crime more nor less. 

Por crime it was, even in such sore straits, to cast away his life. 

A crime he must not, nay, dared not take upon his soul. 

Aye, dared not. 

But it was a big struggle all the same; and so sore a one that twice, indeed, evil 
well-nich triumphed over good, the touch upon the weapon held so closely now to his 
heart all but given. | 

But in the end he conquered. though the victory left him as his fruitless one 
against his betrayer had not done—faint, trembling even, so that he had to lean against 
the wall for support, alone as he was. unseen by any eye but that of his Maker. hiding 
lis face in his hands. ) 





Yet he was surely no coward to shrink from such a fate as might, nay, it seemed 


now more of a certainty than ever, must be his. 

No heart, however stout and brave, recalling the horrors almost beyond belief 
already perpetrated by the savages but would have done the same. 

But he had conquered. 

And, what was more. he remained true to his resolve to suffer to the end. even 
though as he did so he heard in reality this time a faint hum in the distanee. 

Tt could not but be the sound made by the blacks from the camp advancing from 


it, not merely the chief and a few of them, as he had expected, but a coodly number of 


them. as it seemed, 


Instinctively he grasped the weapon he was in the very act of laying aside out of — 


his sight, putting temptation, as it were, behind him. 


At least, if his life was not his own to cast away, he would sell it dearly, aye, to 


the very last atom of strength, the last drop of blood that was in his body, 
Perhaps—who knew ?—Fortune might. after all, befriend him. : 
He might be able, if not to force a way through his foes, to trick them somehow. 
The magazine, with its piles of boxes and casks, offered a splendid chance of barrier 
firing. 
Once outside and to the river he was safe. 


For the stream, to which he would not hesitate now to trust himself, would carry him 


at least swiftly enough away somewhere. 


At the thought, despite the noise in the distance came pe.ceptibly nearer and — 
nearer, louder and louder, telling, as it seemed, that his foes were coming in yery creat 





numbers indeed, his old brave courage revived, and 


What was the thought which all at once flashed into his mind: changed the current . 


of his feelings into a new channel, and a fearsome one ? 





slipping from him unnoticed in the struggle, he must have fallen upon — 


Those blackguards, set on by his cousin, might reek what vengeance 
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It was this. . 

That in the newly-recoyered possession of his revolver he held not merely his chance 
of life and death, but the means to still fulfil the mission with which he had charged 
himself. 

The fuse and the matches were gone. Nota single equivalent to them was at hand. 

Everything the magazine contained was of wood—the walls, the ponderous bolts 
and bars, the nails even of the casks and chests—not a single stone left in the earth 
floor. 

The blacks would not have trusted Pentland within, alone and unbound, had it been 
otherwise, i.e., had there been the slightest chance, the smallest means at hand, with 
which he could have accomplished the mischief from which he professed to seek 
to save them. He, Pentland, had, of course, held such means in his hand when 
he had taken them from his cousin's possession. 

But it had been by no means part of his plan, as has been said, to bring about the 
success as well as the death of his cousin, still less at the necessary risk to his own life. 

The failure of the mission and his cousin's death under the tortures of the blacks 
were his aim,and end, If not the latter, he would himself have killed him as he lay at 
his merey, bound and helpless. 

Living, he, Phillip, was his best hostage to the blacks, whom, despite he had trusted 
himself amongst them, he feared from the very bottom of his craven heart, and, above 
all, to the hatred which might be rightly said to come 
from the very bottom, as well, of his soul. 

But with the revolver in his possession his victim was 
his mateh, at least in part. 

His mission would be accomplished, his duty done. 
But in the accomplishing of it his chance of life and 
escape, such as it was, and how strong it seemed now 
when it was to be relinquished, was lost, as it would not 
have been with the ignited fuse. His death, if a quick 
and awful one. fully assured beyond all hope and power 
to save him. 

How many a man, if not preferring suicide 
rather, might have held back from such a sacrifice 
to duty, from its performance at such a price. 

So for a moment did Phillip Cuningham. 

But for no longer. 

His resolve was taken. 

Resigning his life with one wordless prayer ~~ 
for merey to its Giver, no longer leaning for °772 
support against the wall, but standing erect and 
fearless, he listened for a moment to the ever 
advancing noise without, come near enough now 
to be distinguishable as the tramp and hurry of 
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He resolutely 
raised jis 
— hand. 


many feet, then slowly but resolutely raised his : 


hand, the weapon in it, pointed where the ammunition was stored the closest, death the 
most sure, most certain. 

But almost as his finger released the trigger he paused again, 

An entirely new idea had come to him. 

He need not die after all unless he chose like a rat caught ina hole; need not 
merely do his duty at the cost of his life. 

Lf he chose, if he dared, he in turn from being trapped might be the trapper, might 
make a hundred lives at least the price of his own, and, best of all, make atonement 
nove than he had ever thought possible for the night's work at B——., 
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Tt was simple enough, the new plan. i 
Only to withhold his hand upon the revolver until his foes, now so near he could z 
hear their voices, were close upon him, and then fire the fatal shot. i 
At one blow a hundred of these blacks, perhaps, if the shot took good effect and 
they came in very great numbers, the greater part of the encampment would be 
destroyed. 

Tf he dared wait until there were enough of them in the trap of which he was the — 
bait. It he dared. 

More erect now than ever, and standing in such light as there was, the better to im 
his foes on, for unless those in front advanced freely, those at the yery rear might be 
almost out of harm's way, at least he feared they might, he waited and listened. 4 

The tramp of feet, the hum of voices, was very near now, the first of the party 

was already outside the magazine. 

He heard the sudden staying without, the sayage wrenching at bolts and bars; — 
saw the doors each one gape open wide, and in another moment a mighty crowd — 
came streaming in, hundreds of black warriors, hundreds behind, as he could see to his’ > 
joy, pressing on; by the noise, indeed, which still kept on imcreasing without, the 
whole camp almost gathering towards the magazine, to see this superhuman being — 
who had attempted its destruction, and, as they did not know, to share in it. oe 

There was no doubt even at a glance what was to be Phillip’s fate in their 
hands. 

He was to be taken alive, or torn to pieces perhaps where he stood. | 

At any rate not a weapon was raised against him in the first moment. | ie 

The blacks were well aware, of course, of the danger of firing in such a pa and 
therefore would not, of course, im any casé have used their rifles. 

But they had spears and swords, and long, curved, murderous-looking knives as 
well, which im default of any other weapon they could hurl with deadly aim and — 
strength. ‘ 

They were all armed to the teeth, those dusky forms, as they swarmed like bend j 
into the magazine, clambering over the stored ammunition itself, as they otherwise 2 
would not have done. in their desire to reach the one spot where he stood. j 

But they made for it with out-stretched hands only, to seize him without 
doubt first, and then, if not to tear him limb from limb, to drag him out into the 
open and there practise upon him such atrocities as he knew well enough they were 
ripe tor in their superstitious ignorance and excitement. 

But he waited all the same to the very last moment, until they were all aoe 4 
him, a veritable crowd of grimacing, gesticulating, shrieking fiends, the out- stretched — 
hands all but touching him. 

Then calmly, quietly, as if he had been only practising at the old target in the 
paddock at home, the faint flicker of a smile upon his face, not a mocking one, any- 
thing but that, a farewell to the wife whose name was upon his lips, he raised his arm $ 
to the truly deadly aim, and fired. 

Only that slight sharp report 

And then a mighty deafening roar, 

A sudden darkness made by a cloud of dust. | 

And then a rain of—Heaven knows what. as 
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Only a moment. 

The next, the calm, peaceful, beautiful spot on which had stood upright more 
men than were ever truly counted, was but a mere, torn, deeply-furrowed desert, 
strewn far and wide with scattered fragments, ghastly heaps, which bore no likeness — “ 
to any form whatever, least of all a single human one, a battle-field such as might, 2 
well, but rarely have its equal in horror and dread. 
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= AWN time do nothing for you, child?” 
| “No, father, no. If my heart would only break entirely!” 
How often has the cry, so sad, so pitiful,gone up? That it 
should remain unanswered seeming almost to belie the very 
mercy of Heaven itself, 

And surely it had never ascended from the depths of any 
heart more truly than that of Lesle Cuningham, widowed 
Leslie. 

She was at home, as they called it, in beautiful, calm, 
peaceful Cuningham Hall once more, her boy restored to her, 

surrounded by every care and comfort money could provide, the love 

| of her husband's father, tender, clinging almost as a child’s in his 
new broken mood, and yet not needing the mournful insignia of the 
widows cap upon her head to tell how truly she was at heart in every 
tie which bound her to life for so much as a single moment, husband- 
less, widowed. 

It had not been thought the Colonel would have lived when first his 
son's fate had been assured, as well could 
be, in such a ghastly harvest of death. It had been 
judged that the young martyr soldier's wife had taken 
the same news with wonderful calmness, considering all 
things. Although some wiser heads had made the old 
excuse, as if such were needed, that she had not actually 
realised the truth. 

Yet they were right. She had not realised what had 
come upon her. 

It was too terrible a thing. 

Her heart must have broken, snapped in twain at 
once, if she had done so. 

And yet was it quite a mercy that she had not? 

This slow lingering on from day to day, doubting each 
moment, struggling each moment against the knowledge 
which must be in the end, learning bit by bit to endure, to enact over and over again 
the terrible, oh, so pitiful reality, was worst of all. 

She might well speak of a broken heart. 

No heart ever broke if her's would not in the end. 

And yet she was brave, oh, so brave, through 1 all. : 

This not only for her boy’s sake, grown in those few short years—how many r 
only four ?—of her widowhood, such a bonny lad, and for that of the Colonel, her more 
than father, but for the sake of her dear, brave, noble husband, who was not, and never 
would be, dead and lost to her for ever. 

Day and night, day and night, never for so much as a single instant was he absent 
from her thoughts. The outward mourning she wore, and would never lay aside—if 
sndeed she wore it out—was but a mere mockery, so deep, so soul-stricken was the: 
inward sorrowing of her heart. | 

And so she struggled bravely, as he had done in his sore straits in the powder 
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magazine, not to lay aside her life as it were, as she knew he would have s Htovefeudeiae i 
her doing, but to abide by all the pain, however ceaseless and unending, the future had — 
in store for her, struggled to such purpose that one pair of eyes at least which kept 
watch upon her keenly as she kept watch upon herself was deceived in the progress she — 
made towards calmness and submission to her lot which brought her nearer Cecils— 
of course it was he—power. But there were times when. despite herself, her strength 
gave way utterly, when the flood-gates of her sorrow were burst, and the tide of her 
erief broke forth from her 
in such tears as might 
well shake her body and 
soul to the very centre. 

She hid these times as 
best she could. 

But Colonel Cuning- — 
ham’s eyes, keen, but only 
kindly now, rarely failed to 
read of them in her face. 
And she could not gainsay 
his right to try and comfort _ 
her, because his power was: 
so small. | 

lt was one of the occa- 
sions—a lovely day in the 
fourth summer of her 
| widowhood. w. 
at He, the Colonel, THene 
her from his side, where 
she was so constantly, and 
went to seek her. 

He did so, however, with 
unusually slow steps and 
an anxious heart, more 
anxious even than she 
dreamed of. 

He found her upon the 
terrace. She was watching — 
for Laddie’s return from a 
| scamper m the park, trust 

He found her wpon the terrace, ing to the charm of his 

presence to restore to her 

some measure of calmness, if not cheerfulness, before talking her place at the Colonel's 
side again. 

How little the task was yet accomplished was only too plain, in that, at the mere 
touch of her father's—as she called him—hand upon her shoulder, the forced smile upon 
her lips died away, and the ready tears sprang into those beautiful, and now, oh, so sad, 
grey eyes of hers, which had first won her her husband's love. 

They all but overwhelmed their cradles, indeed, ao that she turned her head away 
quickly to hide them. 

But for once the Colonel could say no word of comfort. There was instead an 
accent, not of impatience or reproach, but despair in his tone as he asked the question : 
Could time do nothing for her P” 

Her answer that she asked, prayed only that her heart might break entirely, spr ‘ang 
from her lips plainly, unconsciously, as it were. 
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For as Colonel Cimingham, with an unmistakable gesture of despair, suddenly, 
without a word, dropped his head in his hands, she turned at once to him with remorse 
written in every line of her pale tear-staimed face, begging his forgiveness, assure 
him as best she could, ag she had done so often before, that indeed she would try in the 
future to take comfort. 

“In the future!” repeated the Colonel, almost with a groan. “ Ah, child, child, 
you do not yet know all that is in store for 
you.” 


| Plainly she knew no greater pain could be 






ZZ than that which tortured her already. 
imi pe For she asked him quite calmly what he 


meant. 

It was some time, however, before 
he could tell her; some moments. 
indeed, before he could speak even 
coherently. 

But when he at last did so even 
she grew paler than she was, and 
trembled under the new affliction 
which had come upon them. 

It was no light one truly, though 
only the old story of confidence mis- 
placed (need it be said where? Pent- 
land’s evil: account was growing 
apace), ill-timed speculation, and 
—= impending rum. 

The latter was so complete that 

She turned her head away quickly. not merely as they stood upright in 

the beautiful home were they beggars, 

absolute beggars, but Colonel Cuningham's credit was involved to such an extent as 
‘might well all but paralyse him and any efforts he might have made to have saved it. 

“Tt is bad enough that your boy's inheritamce,and every care and comfort you so 
much need now and in the future should be snatched away from you! But it ‘is worse 
far worse, the very worst that could be that the 
name, my boy’s name, which he died to save, should 
Sunes, 

The Colonel could not conclude the sentence. 
His strength utterly failed him, and he sank back 
half-fainting upon the low garden seat from which 
Leslie had risen, 

Leslie herself, cut afresh to the heart, struck 
down anew as by a fresh death-blow, in no small 
alarm turned to call for help to revive him. 

And found it at her elbow. 

This in a greater measure than she was aware of. 

Had she only known it was Cecil] Pentland’s 
very last chance! 

And he meant to take it. 

The good fortune which had attended the playing 
of his evil game all through had favoured him 
once more, and for the last time. 

He would in future need no such favours. His Pali 
success would be complete. "1His strength utterly failed him” 
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His closest shave had been perhaps on his a eeparn aie war. E 

It was only then he recognised the folly of the step of jeanne made Sybel his. wife, = 
He had placed her as a barrier to the realisation of the new plans ea so far success- wis 
ful, z.e., in leaving Leslie free. ro 

How to become so himself was a question in his mind, which grew to be a yery dark, 4 
one before he and his wife must inevitably meet, or suspicion would be aroused of the — 
state of his feelings towards her, As it was, he delayed the meeting in sheer wanton 
cruelty as long as he could. ey 

But he need not have feared. He and Sybel, unhappy girl. were not to meet. again 
in this world. All her weary waiting and watching was to have no reward. She died - 
the very day he reached England. He was spared, therefore, any other duty than to ao 
see her laid in her grave, and the secret of her broken heart was safe. All he a 
it was a nearer escape for Cecil than when, having signalled his cousin’s capture and _ 
confinement in the magazine to the blacks, he had taken horse and ridden for dear life, Dut. 
as even he did not know, through their ranks. - 

He was followed by manya heathenish curse wpon his treacher ¥y, which even such x: 
savages could hold as infamy. ! om 

A nearer escape even than when he had ridden back into the British camp, with a — i, 
tale of having been deterred from his duty of warning the pickets through his horse 
having fallen dead lame almost at the start. ES 

He had been fiend enough even to maim the poor beast who had done him such 
splendid service in his errand of darkest treachery. 

The story was too simple not to be beheved, and was not likely to be contradicted: . 
or his treachery betrayed, since scarcely a handful of the blacks, and not one who was ~ 
aware of his visit to the camp, which was indeed known only to afew, was left alive. oy 

The explosion of the powder magazine was, of course, somewhat of a surprise = "e 
him. 

But though he had not expected it, he had known, of course, that it was likely 
under such circumatances. At any rate, if was the best conclusion possible to the 
matter so faras he was concerned. 

It settled the fact of his cousin’s fate completely. And so it had all come a 
pass as he had said. Hestood in Phillip’s place as nearly now as he could do. ‘S 

For though he was no longer his uncle's heir, little Laddie was of course that, he 
had not ceased, as has been said, to plot and scheme to the same end as ever. 

And this very day, when Leslie and the Colonel were together on the terrace, 
the last of his traps had been set, and within a Little it seemed must close at last 
over his victim. 7¥5 

_ Who was that victim can readily be guessed. Aa 

Yet as he helped her, Leslie, to restore’ his ruined, well-nigh distranght uncle, he 
did so with that complete subjection of the feelings within him which was pee 
master of self-control, and was no ill-omen of the snecess upon which he courte 
now as won, 3 

“Come into the house,” he said, quietly, as soon as the Colonel was a httle him-— x 
self, though still terribly broken down under the new blow which had fallen upon Roc 
him, unaware of the suecour, such as it was, which was at hand, “T have something 9 
to say to you.” “ 

He did not say “you both,” but his eyes rested for a moment upon Leslie with a 
look she did not quite understand. i 

She rose at once from where she knelt beside the Colonel, and led him Bagh into — 
the library, the French windows of which were just behind them. 

Establishing him in his high-backed chair, she took her station beside him, her 
hand upon his shoulder. By so doing she faced Pentland, as if aware by some * 
subtle instinct that what he had to say was of vital importance to them all alike.  —__ 
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Noting her attitude, for once, indeed, Pentland hesitated to plunge into the 
subject. | oa 


At any rate, before he could speak, little Laddie uninvited jomed the party 
coming through the window into the centre of the little group on his gaily caparisoned 


hobby horse. 


The sight of him might well distract Lesle’s thoughts. At any rate for the 
moment. 

He was a bonny lad indeed. 

He had grown healthy and strong, under the care of the Stubbles, to whom Leshe 
would!every now and then spare him even now, 
though there would soon be no longer any neces- 
sity for so doing. 

For it had been not merely the engagement, 
but the marrying, as Joe described it, which the 
harvesting had- seen. And there were very high 
hopes lately of a little Joe ora little Kate being 
added to the happy household, who of course would 
be second best not even to worshipful Master 
Laddie. 

And Laddie was more than a bonny lad. 

He was growing every day in his mother’s eyes 
more and more into the likeness of his dear dead 
father, promising in manhood to be little short of 
his living image. He was like him m character 
and disposition, too, ag well as looks. 

He was frank and fearless to a fault, as was 
proved in this very instance. 

Cecil had always, for obvious reasons, hated the. 
child. But he had taken good care, of course, to 
disguise his feelings—at least, so he thought. 

Also for obvious reasons he desired his pre- 
sence least of all just then. 

But Laddie betrayed his attitude towards his 
possible future stepfather by taking not the 
slightest heed now of his presence. Galloping 
his horse to his mother’s side, he dismounted, and 
flone his arms round her knees, rubbing his golden, 
curly head against her sombre black dress. 

“(Go to nurse, Laddie, darling,” said Pentland, 
in his most caressing tone. 





He flung his arms round her knees. And, taking his hand, he tried to lead him 


away. 

But Laddie resisted with all his might and main. 

* No, I won't go,” he said, stoutly, but with none of a spoilt child's petulance and 
passion, rather with a sort of conviction, born, doubtless, of the instinct which is BO 
strong against their enemies in children, horses, and dogs; “no, 1 won't go; at least” 
—a favourite, old-fashioned expression he had picked up from his grandfather, and was 
very fond of using—‘not unless mamma tells me. No,” with greater vehemence, but 
no less earnestness, as with admirably-teigned pahence and good nature Pentland tried 
to win him over with fair promises, ‘‘I wont go tor you beeause I hate you, and— 
and—" getting very red in the face and bright lights flashing into his blue eyes, just as 
wnder any great emotion they were wont to do in his fathers—“ and when lm aman 
and have a gun I'll shoot you!” 
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There wis a agen silence in the room. He 

Perhaps this exhibition of childish dislike and mistrust, especially eeourting) en . 
such a moment, touched, the object of it more closely than he was quite able to hide Se 
trom them. 

Leslie, however, not unnaturally mistook the meaning of the gesture, and, shocked 

as well, gentle-natured as she was, at — 

even such a piece of childish spleen, bent : 
her head to whisper a reproof to the boy. 

But he looked up at her so frankly, 3 
so fearlessly, above all so like, so very 
like, his father, that she drew him instead 
instinctively closer to her side, as if even 
such a resemblance was a comfort and — 
protection to her. ‘i 

Though this latter she searcely knew” a 
from what. 
“Let him stay, Cecil,’ she oh 4 
gently. — > 

And despite he could willingly have: , 





whipped the boy there and then with — 
the riding-whip he held in his hand, un- — a 


willing, most of all, to gainsay Leslie in 4 
the shghtest thing, Pentland turned at E> 
once with a quick gesture of assent. = 

And then calmly and quietly set to us 





_ say what he had to say. 
She bent her head ogain. The telling was brief enough, almost 
cruelly so. 

For im it, it need scarcely be said, was summed up the breaking of every tie, every. 
bond which bound Leslie Cuningham, not to life, but, what was dearer still, the memory 
ot her dear, dead husband. 

For. uichoueh it was Phillip’s boy and his father who were to be saved bg 
Pentland haying become rich, had she only known it, as she 
cid not. by the very means which had effected his uncle's ruin 
so completely, it was she, Leslie, who was to pay the price. 

What was that price will, of course, be guessed—her consent 
to be his wife. 

How crattily he pleaded his cause—this all too unwelcome 
lover of hers. 

Truly, he was become a past master in the art of trapping, 
which he had studied so long and patiently. 

“Understand me, I do not wish to make any sort of a 
bargain with you. Heaven forbid!” 

And he piously, or should it be said impiously, bowed his 
head a moment; then, lifting it, faced his listeners frankly and 
fearlessly as the dead man himself might have done—as bonny, 
innocent Laddie had done the moment before. 

‘ 3 , ‘3 

“T will do as I say, whether you, Leslie, will be my wife or He had to rest one hand 7 
no. awpow the tuble hestde him, 

How she shivered at the name upon his lips, though she bent 
her head again over the child to hide it, an aeb which well-nigh broke down the barriers. 
strong as they were, of Pentland’s self-control. 

Only the remembrance of how near he was to success, and how completely one fulse 
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move would make all lost to him, when it was, as he might well believe, all but within 
‘his grasp, kept him safe. | 

“It is no secret that poor Sybel was little such a wife to me. I married her because 
I pitied her. because I knew she loved me, and because T knew my cause elsewhere, with 
you, was hopeless then. All the same. I would not have you think for so muchas a 


_ moment that I am asking for payment, trying to buy your love. [ know you have none 


to give; and not all the wealth of the world could buy it even if you had. Tam only 
asking for a reward which, perhaps, even I do not deserve, but which will at least make 


 iteasier for us both. For all that I have will but just cover what there is to pay (it 


was a lie, but would serve), and leave us all penniless still. For myself I do not care 
Lam ready enough to begin life over again for 
your sake, But you, Laddie, my uncle,” he was 
speaking only to Leslie now, searcely heeding the 
Colonel, who sat too broken down by his troubles 
to actually know more than that a way was being 
found out of them, he cared not what, “ you three, 
left alone in the world and penniless, how will it 
fare with you? I can searcely bear to so much as 
think. All Lask, then, is that you will give me 
the meht at least to shield you, to work for you, 
and I will take care of you, work for you, slave 
' for you like a dog, until I drop.” 

He could say no more, not so much as a word. 

As it was great beads of perspiration stood out 
upon his low, white forehead. His face was grey 
almost with the turmoil of feeling within him, and 
he had to rest one hand upon the table beside 
him, as Leslie did upon her unele’s shoulder, to 
keep himself from swaying to and fro. ; 

But he had not pleaded with such heartfelt ear- Tito nor nushand'’s arms. 
nestness quitein vain. 

At least, the woman to whom he pleaded had heard and understood what he had 
said, if she did not at first answer him. 

For a moment, indeed, she did not speak at all, because she could not. 

And when she did so it was in a low, dreamy tone, and with her eyes fixed on her 
would-be lover's face, but not as if she saw it; rather as if she was trying to peer deep 
down into his soul. 

“ And have you always loved me like this?” she asked. 

“Always.” 

_ The one word came out in a low, hoarse whisper, which alone would have betrayed 
his great inward agitation. 

But he added after a moment, more to himself than aloud : 

“How much eyen you will never know.” 

But he was wrong there. 

For, as thrilled by his tone, though without guessing how truthfully at least in this 
instance he spoke, she made to answer him, Leshe paused suddenly with a start, which 
sent every drop of blood in her body flushing to her face. 

Yet there was little enough to start at. 

Only the sound of a step-in the hall without, audible to no ears but her own, a 
touch upon her the next instantfrom behind. 

She neither heard his voice nor saw his face. 

And yet, as she reeled backwards, lost to all other consciousness. she knew it was 
into her husband's arms. 
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Vey Phillip eee not dead, but living. Saved as Cie 
miracle, Come back safe and sound. ‘a 

A miracle it was, no less, if nought but the working of Divine = ; 
justice, that he should be amongst those few who had escaped — 
the almost wholesale destruction and death at the firing of ae 
the powder magazine. 

Tt was an escape almost beyond belief, save that he stood a 
there, safe and sound, holding his dearly-loved wife in his — | 


ysl 
arms. ae. 


And yet at the moment they thought little of it. - 
For it almost seemed as if death had come to one of the a 


croup, Leslie lay so white and still. os ‘ 
The Colonel, half beside himself as he was with joy, and clinging . 


ae te his: son with tears streaming down his furrowed cheeks, for the — 
moment could not but believe it was so. ni neal 3 


No, father,” said Phillip, gently, * grief might kal, joy never.’ —e 

But eacae down with saddened eyes upon the ravages sorrow and suffering had ia | 
already made upon the dearly-loved form, he held it closer to his breast, until at last, i 
as if conscious even in her very unconsciousness, of the hold she was in, and its power — 
to shield her from all evil, even death itseli, she awoke again to lite. ae - 

Ah! life itself, indeed. Not, thank God—and, oh! how deep and true was her — 4 
thankfulness—not the living death of those long weary years of her supposed widow- 7 
hood. Weary enough years they had been as well to Philip, languishing, half dead — ee, 
at times with wounds and fever, in his prison so far away from home and love, in the os 
eountry of the blacks. Uae 

But all this was forgotten now in the all but delirium of the meeting, until, turning 
to give his nephew the share in it which seemed his right, the Colonel found him gone. 

In a burst of gratitude he might otherwise not have known, he told his son of the | 
sacrifice he, Cecil, had been about to make, | 

Phillip’s brow erew dark as night as 
he listened. 

But all the same he plainly would not 
have sullied the pure joy of the meeting 
by such a story as he had to tell, but that 
Leslie,whoseeyes literally devoured hisface, 
restored as she now was, questioned him. 

He told them then, briefly as he could, 
the almost incredible story, as he knew 
it, of his cousin's treachery, the piling stone 
upon stone of treachery, foul enough to 
have stained a whole page of the world’s 
history. For he knew the whole truth 
now, not merely what he had gathered 
from his betrayer as he had lam bound and 
caccedat his mercy inthe powder magazine, 
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_ At the last, the very last moment. as it had seemed, the balance of fortune had 
_ turned almost entirely in favour of good, not evil. 

 Eseaping death at the explosion of the magazine, he had fallen into no other hands 
than those of Azurkim. 

Disenised as he was by more than one terrible wound, of which he would retain the 
scars until his dying day, he had first won all unconsciously the old man’s confidence, 
and then, when the whole cunning plot had come out, convinced him of the mistake 
under which he laboured. 

The proof in this latter ease had been easier than might seem. Once the real 
-_eaprit exposed, there was very little difficulty in forming a chain of evidence against 
hin. 

Agurkim himself marvelled how he could have been so easily blinded, and was half 
beside himself how to repair the terrible mistake. 

 Hehad done what he could on the instant by contriving Phillip’s escape, a m: utter 
_ of no small difficulty and danger. For a 
new encampment had been hastily formed, 
and, despite they were so crippled by the loss 
os of the magazine, the blacks were raging like 
Bi. 

furies about the country. 

But Azurkim had spared absolutely no -=) >. : 
_ pains, had cast away, indeed, every tie which fa 
bound him to his native land and cause, to i lls 

~ personally insure the success of the escape , \,/ 

to England. Perhaps, too, with a double | ¥: 
ce ponies in view, with which the real offender ' 4; 
_hadto do. 
“And you let Cecil go?” asked even 
the Colonel, whose justice was now so 
much tempered with mercy as his son con- 
“i ee the story. 
if “ Yes, father,” replied the young soldier, 
3. for he still wore, and proudly enough, the 
uniform of his regiment. His gaolers had 
| re taken it trom him inexchange for some dirty 
By ‘Tags, but had been induced by Azurkim 
i - to restore it in the end, but his sword scabbard hung empty, as then, ab his side. 
- “Gould death alone pay such a debt as I owe him, or dishonour even?” His voice 
_ broke ever so slightly over the word, although it was not now of his own he spoke. 
— “We must not forget he is of our blood, if not our name. Of what use, besides, to 
. shift, to try to shift, the blame,” correcting himself, remembering that whatever his act 
of ‘firing the magazine had done—and he ee of course, that it had done something 
7 _ towards gaming him leniency for the past disgrace of which he was held guilty—the 
whole truth would never be known, or, at all events, believed. 

How could it be? 

Of what use was Azurkim’s bare word, even in England, as he was at the moment, 
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Philip looked inte her eyes without a word, 









It must be stronger proof than that which could clear the mystery. 

Not even Cecil's own confession would have sufficed. It may be said here that he 
did not, of course, make it. 

Escaping, as he did, on the instant from his cousin Phillip's vengeance, in less than 
_ a week he was found dead in the seemingly so cunning hiding-place which he had made 
i for himself in such an emergency. 
The only key to his fate, if any such, indeed, was needed, was the tracing of the 
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the curious Eastern knife with which he had been strheks down, 5 ae Bi 
M4 Leslie would have answered eagerly enough as her husband spoke of tr ying to s sh al 


the blame. (oa 
yale But the Colonel bade her first let him show for th the last of all thie shadows, ¢ the 
st act of treachery of which his nephew had been guilty, the price that he had so lately ie 
asked of her to save the name she bore from a slur go far as lay im her power. 7 






me ‘ piwad Phillip’s face grew dark as night then, and his lip trembled ever so lightly ashe. 
Ae rere bent over his wife, and looked into her eyes without a word. — 
ar “ * Phillip, you cannot doubt how I should have answered him ?” she asked, meting the a 
eit Th look frankly,"fearlessly, as he himself would have had her do; her great orey eyes, wist 
ee. aie and weary no longer, but full of re: Bs 
alee : | : and peace, which nothing could ever 
a =i) break again. “I never doubted him 
wh for so much as one moment, least of 
i all suspected him of eyil such as there 
4 ih, is,” and she shuddered convulsively, a 
gS if the mere mention of it, now it 
i! was passed, affrichted, appalled te 2 
oi, : “But, oh,? husband, surely you kno we 
5 | : my you guess how 1t was ath me! Itwasa big stal oe 
4 iii. ¢ he played for, the honour I, at least, believed : 1 
Uf , the very first that you had held sacred, and had | 
‘ | : paid for in the end so dearly. And at the last 
wal I might have been sorely tempted, for your sake- 

A for your sake—never my own, or even Laddie’s Ss. 1 1 
ire : any thought of what this rain—has he brought it it 
Eb. about, too?—meant to us. But it would never Y 
ied have been—it could not. They might have 
Be decked me out ’—she was almost delirious no we 
ys between joy and fear, and what was and what 


H |’ might have been—“‘and dragged me to the alta 
. But there my heart would have broken sooner than | 

oie . have been unfaithful, even of my own will, to_ 

i) . Look aver youder into the ch urchyard, onl, living or denne. shone rtainly Taras die« | 


there at his feet. I know it—I feel it!” 


| And her husband knew it, too, 
ae Her arms were clasped tightly round his neck as on that day when she had sai id | 
Me ‘ Good-bye " to him, as it had seemed for ever—had sent him out to his duty and death, 2 
: And he clasped her close in return, unable now, unwilling even to hide his dec ep ‘ 
BPs” emotion. 
Shah “Hush! Don't even speak of death now. Jam content—more than content,” 

NTR For he knew in his heart that if the lips of his cousin had so much as touched hers, 
dear as she was to him, she would have seemed almost defiled. . 
, He might well he pleased that he had come in time. 


Although then he did not know how full was the cup of comfort which was in store~ 
for him, more full, indeed, even than the eup of bitterness of which he had drunk, 
seemed, to the very dregs. wh; 

Bre Leslie told him all che was to tell hen: aS best one could. ey 


that joy Saud aay kill wien oviet ‘nad not. ee: 
i ate sh how ever, Was made somewhat | easier by the chance thoug ‘ht never er “ 
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her Poitaneni’s head droop for a moment with the half. eehigpondt words more like a 
spe of pain than anything else. 

ar penne: in all save that one thing, all save that one m7 Sat dark shadow never to be 

“ “ My dearest,” she said, not releasing him, but drawing him to the window. “do not 
“speak of shadows. Look over yonder into the chur chyard, that creat white monument 

P which towers above the rest.” 

| “Yes, 1 see. All the country-side must do that. Who has died since | was home?” 

He lingered lovingly over the word, paying but half heed to what she said. 

But her next words caught his wandering attention only too securely. 

fee) “itis not merely to death. but honour. Even from here I seem to be able to read 

the inscription, for it is engraven as well ey heart. It is all Eneland's tribute to 

the memory of one who, while he lived. was o’ershadowed by a vile accusation of which 

; he has since been proved guiltless to the very utmost; who died, asit has been believed, 


voll of heroes in letters of gold. the name of “—she scarcely whispered it in her joy— 


“Free from any shadow of blame? It is not, it cannot be possible.” 
Ne The words could searcely find breath on the young soldier's whitening lips. His 
ne. whole body was rigid, his face working ao terribly with the overpowering intensity of the 
3 tide of feeling hae him that his wife might well fear for his health’s safety. ‘“ How 
: 


could it be proved? How? How? 
“Ah, Phillip, there is greater mercy than you thought. You may save Cecil, but 

- Heaven has saved you, despite yourself and him. Colonel Harrington, you remember 

how he lay dying that night in your tent? You left him for jaa and he has been 

E mourned so, like you, here at home. But he was not dead. He lived to be taken 

prisoner by the blacks, and lived, too, to return home and tell the whole story. He saw 

with his own eyes Azurkim put the drug into your drink. He could not warn you 

“) he was too weak for that: but——” 

_ She had no need to say more even had she been able. 

_ “Saved! Saved, indeed! My God, my God, how I thank Thee! 

tA And Phillip Cuningham covered his face with his trembling hands, not merely to 

hide its working, but because of the rain of tears which streamed from his eyes, not 

A - unmanly tears, tears of the heart in the sudden relief from the heavy load laid upon it. 

But they alarmed Leslie terribly all the same. 

“ [t seemed to her that he was fast losing all self-control, that unless something was 

done to stem the torrent his very reason must suffer. 

rs _ And, luckily, just then there occurred a little incident, the 
happiest that could have been at sucha moment. There came a 

ate 

“Papa! Papa!” 

And little Laddie. who all through had been eyeing the 
xroup with childish wonder from a cortfer to which he had 
retreated, by some instinct recognised in his father the original 
of the picture in his mother’s room upstairs, which neither 
he nor she were ever tired of admiring, and went running to 
him, clinging to his knee. 

Tt was, indeed, the very right thing at the nght moment. 
Phillip, with a new ery of joy, pure, unalloyed delight this 
time, caught the boy up'in his arms, and lifted him high in the aul. 
| ‘ adie, you bonny boy! Why what aman youare grown.” Then, afteran iutoval 
of kisses and caresses, “* but how did you know lam your father? © 





in the performance of an act of duty which has inscribed his name for ever upon the 
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“ By the picture and mamma's face; because it’s all shining.” replied Laddie, with 
sage nod; and then, with true inspiration, and “ because you're a shoulder. ~ 
| He never could say “ soldier,” although he tried his very hardest. 

But his father understood him well enough, and kissed the sweet, fair, frank face, 
so like his own, so fervently, that the two remaining tears 
in his eyes fell upon it. 

At this Laddie looked up with an air of such grave 
eoncern that his father asked him what was amiss. 

“You dre a ‘shoulder,’ papa, arent you?” 

“Why yes, my boy, what makes you doubt it? ~ 

‘ Because youre crying. Shoulders nevercry. (srand- 
papa told me so the other day when IJ fell down and hurt 
my knee,” replied the child. 

But his grandfather, the dear old Colonel, had thought 
he had ahena the question for another reason, and while 
the boy went on, “I do love shoulders, papa. Im gome 

A'sword was suspended beneuth to he one one day,” tottered across-the room to where 
the portrait. a sword was suspended beneath the portrait of his dead 
wite and Phillip’s mother. 

Need it be said 1t was Phillip’s sword, the sword he had surrendered on that day of 
the first home-coming, so different to this 
second one. He, Phillip, knew it was there. 
For his eyes had lighted upon it, eagerly. 
eovetously, but despairinely, as he had 
entered the room, almost before upon his 
wife's face itself. 

So that when with a rapturous “So you 
shall, my boy, so you shall,” in answer to 
his assertion that he meant to be a2 

“shoulder,” Phillip folded the lad in an 
embrace, which somehow included Leshe as 
well, he found his father at his side, the 
sword in hand, and in the very act of 
dropping upon his knees. 

‘“No, father, no. Not that,” as he 
kept the old man from the act he 
would have performed so readily, so 
willingly. “I spoke madly, wildly that 
day. Ii is you who must forgive, not I. 
But the sword”—and he put out his 
hand almost as if to snatch it back. <“ Yes, 
I will have it—I have it back?’ And he 
pressed his hps then to the hilt, solemnly,” | 
reverently, as when he had surrendered it. He pressed hts lips to the hilt. 

‘And I will keep it in the future, please God, free from so much as a shadow of 
disgrace or dishonour,”’ 








THE END, 
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The First Part of this new Art Album 
is now on sale. 


IT IS AN UNIQUE PRODUCTION OF UNRIVALLED 
INTEREST TO THE WHOLE BRITISH PUBLIC. 
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PART I. IS POSITIVELY CRAMMED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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CONTENTS: 

SEK A/T IN G.—Five photographs of champion skaters and skating matches, 
with descriptions of the same. 

CRICKET .—The English Cricketers in Australia, with interesting biographies 
of leading players. : | 

CYCLIN G.—Photographs of the City of London Cycle Club, Catford C.C., 
Bath Road C.C., together with special portraits and biographies of Messrs. 
Fontaine, Harris, Lewis Stroud, Chase, Houben, and Thiselton. 

YACHEHTING.—Special photograph of the Tsar’s Vacht, ‘‘Polar Star,” and 
also of Lord Dunraven. 

SCULLIN G.—Characteristic portraits of the champion professional scullers, 
Tom Sullivan and C. R. Harding. 


HOCKEY .—The Irish and Welsh International Hockey teams, with smap-shots 
on the field of play. 


HUNT IN G.—Special portraits of the Duke of Beaufort, and the Marquis of 
Worcester on Blacklock. Large photographs of Her Maijesty’s Buckhounds 
and the East Devon Foxhounds, together with four specially taken realistic 
snap-shots in the hunting-field. 


FOOTEBAELL.—Photographs of the Oxiord and Cambridge Rugby teams, the 
Ladies’ Football Club, and the Irish Rugby team are given, together with 
interesting particulars of many of the players. 


GOLF’.—This feature comprises three photographs taken on the links of the 
Glamorganshire Golf Club, together with portraits of the leading players, 
and also illustrations of the Actors’ Golf Tournament at Epsom, with full 
letterpress descriptions. 


#&T BALE TICS.—tThe famous athlete of thirty years ago, Mr. Jobling, furnishes 
us with a photograph and an interesting biography. 
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An Illustrated Serial Story by Mr. GEORGE GRIFFITH 


és now appearing. A summary of preceding chapters 
is given. 
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